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THE NAMES OF THE MORTUARY TEMPLES AT THEBES 


There are three temples of the Nineteenth and Twentieth dynasties 
still preserved in the necropolis of Thebes: the Gurnah temple of Seti 
I, the Ramesseum of Ramses II, and the Medinet Habu temple of 
Ramses III. Their designations are: (1) ““The Temple (called) ‘Seti- 
Merenptah-is-Glorious’ in the estate of Amon on the West of Thebes’” 
(Fig.3) ; (2) “The Temple of Usermare-Setepenre (called) ‘United-with- 
Thebes’ in the estate of Amon on the West of Thebes’ (Fig. 4); and 
(3) “The Temple of Usermare-Meriamon (called) ‘United-with-Eter- 
nity’® in the estate of Amon on the West of Thebes” (Fig. 1). The 


1 The unpublished materia! employed in this article was gathered by me at Luxor. I 
also had photographs of most of the scenes and inscriptions. The numbers used in referring 
to rooms in the temples of Seti I and Ramses III, and the letters and numbers referring to 
the scenes and inscriptions on the walls of these and other Theban temples, are found on the 
plates of the author's Key Plans Showing Locations of Theban Temple Decorations (“O.1.P.,"’ 
Vol. LVI [Chicago, 1941]). The references to Medinet Habu in the notes are to the Oriental 
Institute publication of that temple. Drs. Seele and Parker kindly read my manuscript and 
made a number of helpful suggestions. 


2 Seti I used the same name for the Hypostyle Hall at Karnak, omitting, of course, the 
termination ‘‘on the West of Thebes."’ Ramses II, in his decorations of the facade of the 
Gurnah temple, inscribed its name on either side of the central doorway in a position 
which gives it something of an official character. There he calls it ‘‘The Temple of Seti- 
Meriamon-is-Glorious in the estate of Amon”’ (Fig. 6), though Seti himself regularly com- 
pounded his name as used in the temple designation with “‘Ptah"’ instead of “‘Amon.”’ 
Elsewhere he occasionally used ‘‘Amon"’ in his name. 

* In this article I have translated §|nmt by the customary “united with,"’ though the 
translation is sometimes unsatisfactory. It seems, however, the rendering most capable of 
general application in the texts involved. But what, for instance, does ‘‘United-with- 
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three designations are constructed according to a formula which, in 
part at least, was used for other temples elsewhere under the same 
dynasties. It is compounded of four elements common to all and a 
fifth that varied from temple to temple: (1) The Temple (2) of So-and- 
So (the founder of the building) (3) in the estate of Amon (4) on the 
West of Thebes. The verb “‘is glorious’ applied to the Gurnah temple, 
the words “United-with-Thebes,”’ hnmt wst, of the Ramesseum, and 
the phrase ‘“‘United-with Eternity,” hnmt nhh, of Ramses III's founda- 
tion are the variant elements in these designations. If we omit the 
variant, we are informed in the other four elements of (1) the kind of 
building referred to; (2) the king who erected it and whose mortuary 
service was there carried on; (3) the status of the temple as a part of 
the estate of Amon; and, finally, (4) its location, namely, the Theban 
necropolis. These four elements so fully identify and describe the 
building that no one hearing them would fail to understand at once to 
which structure they applied. On the walls of the temples the title is 
frequently abbreviated by the omission of one or more of the com- 
ponent parts. Thus Ramses III’s edifice may be referred to as “The 
Temple,’ ‘““The Temple of Usermare-Meriamon,” ‘The Temple of 
Usermare-Meriamon in the estate of Amon,” etc.,‘ the choice of ele- 
ments of the full designation used in any one instance being deter- 
mined apparently by no fixed principle. 

As pointed out above, there is a fifth element in the appellations 
which varies from temple to temple. The Egyptian was fond of nam- 
ing not only the buildings he constructed but also their various parts, 
such as the doorways, and these names were also compounded of cer- 
tain common elements to which was added a varying and identifying 
phrase.’ It is this variant which is the real name of the door or build- 


Thebes’ mean’? The word does not seem always to express the nuance of the Egyptian. 
Perhaps ‘‘possessed of’ comes nearer to the original, allowing ‘‘Possessed of Life,'’ ‘‘Pos- 
sessed of Eternity,’’ ‘‘Possessed of Joy,’’ ‘‘Possessed of Beauty,"’ etc., as names of Theban 
temples. But ‘‘Possessed of Thebes" or ‘‘of t}-wr'’ as names of Ramses II's temples at 
Thebes and Abydos seem hardly correct. For Medinet Habu, I have been inclined to 
use ‘‘Merged-with-Eternity,’’ but this has perhaps too philosophical an implication and 
is open to the same objections as ‘‘united with.” 

* Unpublished examples occur at MH.A 265, MH.A 312 and 317, MH.A 337, and else- 
where. See also Medinet Habu, Vols. l-I1V passim. 

5’ For typical examples of such door names see Mariette, Karnak, Pl. 38a. One of the 
doors of the Ramesseum was named ‘“‘The Door of Meriamon-Ramses, United-with- 
Eternity,’’ thus combining Ramses II's name with the variant element adopted by 
Ramses III for his Medinet Habu temple. See LD, III, 167. 
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ing, distinguishing it from other doors in the same structure or from 
other structures erected by the same king. Seti I combined this vari- 
ant with the second constant element and called his temple “Seti- 
Merenptah-is-Glorious.”’ Ramses II went back to an example set by 
the Eighteenth Dynasty and coined a phrase with the word hnm, 
“united with,’’® and Ramses III, who lived under the shadow of his 
imposing predecessor, imitated him in this as he did in the names of his 
children and his horses, the plan of his temple, and the decorations of 
its walls. He even went farther than imitation, for it seems that the 
variant in the name of his Medinet Habu foundation was copied from 
that of Ramses II’s addition to the Luxor temple which was called 
“The Temple of Usermare-Setepenre, United-with-Eternity, in front 
of >I pt-rst,” or “‘in the estate of Amon” (Luxor B34 and 54).’ The real 
name of the temple, that which conferred upon it an individuality, is 
found in the variant element, while the formula ‘“The Temple of So- 
and-So in the estate of Amon on the West of Thebes” served chiefly 
to locate the structure, identify the owner and founder, and perpetuate 
the latter’s name, this last purpose being probably the most impor- 
tant. 


One or two pieces of evidence emerge at Medinet Habu which seem 
to corroborate the contention that, in the case of Ramses III’s temple 
at least, the essential name of the building was ‘“United-with-Eter- 
nity.”” The first of these is found on the east wall of Room 20 (MH.A 
421), where a relief shows the temple personified in female form stand- 


*See Davies, ‘Tomb of Puyemre,”’ Vol. II, Appen. E. Davies suggests that these 
phrases which appear as the variant element in temple names were not so much names as 
‘**mottoes"’ (ibid., I, 95, mn. 1) which pious worshipers uttered as they approached the 
temple. In Medinet Habu, Vol. II, Pl. 115, is a passage (apparently corrupt as it now 
stands) which is given in Fig. 23 of this article. Edgerton and Wilson in their translation 
of the passage (Tezts in *‘ Medinet Habu,"’ Volumes I and II [**8.A.0.C.,"" No. 12], p. 143) 
render the text: “It is said: ‘It [the temple] is for eternity together with the heavens.’ 
My excellent name endures for its sake forever,’’ and add: *‘Reading 14 =tw.4 (@C-)"' and 
“One would prefer to emend r.é to hr.4 =‘upon it’ or “because of it.’ '' Can it be that we 
have here a reference to the practice suggested by Davies and that the sense of the passage 
is: ‘One [a worshiper as he approaches the temple} says: ‘It is for eternity’ (being the 
same idea as United-with-Eternity| together with the sky {a variation of the not uncom- 
mon assurance of the god to the king that the latter’s monuments or name will endure ‘as 
long as the sky endures’|, and my excellent name endures upon it jemending as suggested 
by E. and W.) forever’’ (an asseveration frequently made by the king or god of the per- 
petuity of the royal name)? 


7 See Legrain, ‘‘Le Logement et transport des barques sacr6es,'' BI F AO, X11, 62. T also 
had photographs of some of the texts. Ramses II called his temple at Abydos 4§nmt (3-wr, 
paralleling hnmt wiét at Thebes. For the Luxor inscriptions see also Daressy, Rec. du trar., 
XXXII, 62. 
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ing behind the king with her arm around the monarch’s shoulder (PI. 
IV). The Pharaoh is seated and wears the atef-crown, while >Jwn-mwt.f 
presents him with mortuary offerings, and Thoth, behind >Jwn-muwt.f, | 
participates in the rites, though the nature of his activities is lost by 
the destruction of the upper courses of the wall. On the head of the 
female figure appears the hieroglyph for “temple,” within the rec- 
tangle of which is the phrase “‘United-with-Eternity.”’ This scene is 
found in the first of the suite of rooms devoted to the cult of Osiris and 
the Osirid, or dead, king. Moreover, the fact that >Jwn-mwt.f per- 
forms the rites before the king indicates the mortuary character of the 
scene. Farther on in this group of apartments is the room with the 
“astronomical” ceiling and the false door of Osiris? (MH.A 453) as 
well as the rooms with scenes of the Pharaoh in the other world® and 
with extracts from the Book of the Dead (MH.A 462 and 465). It is 
evidently the Osirid king, not the living monarch, whom the temple 
embraces. This scene, together with the nome gods below, depicts the 
reception, by the deified (deceased) king (who is embraced by, or re- 
ceived into, his temple), of the mortuary offerings and services pro- 
vided by the endowments and regulations of the temple, a sort of 
graphic representation of the nature and functioning of the founda- 


tion. 
On either side of the door to Room 4 (MH.A 330), the shrine of the 


Sokar bark, the full designation of the temple is elaborately developed 
for decorative effect (Fig. 1), a device dear to the heart of the Egyptian 
artist. The writing of the phrase ‘“‘United-with-Eternity” again sug- 
gests the personified temple. A female figure stands with the hnm-jar 
on her head. In either hand she holds the hieroglyph for h, and be- 
_ tween the two is the sun disk employed in the writing of the word 
nhh, “eternity.”’ Above one of the h’s is the t of hnmt. Thus the female 
figure holds the temple name, ‘‘United-with-Eternity,”’ an analogous 
conception to that just discussed above. 

At least twice at Medinet Habu a god is characterized as “‘within,”’ 
hry ib, ‘““United-with-Eternity”’: once in Room 7 (MH.A 377), where 
Amon Kamutef is so designated, and once in Room 2 (MH.A 451b), 
where the epithet is applied to Bast in the form “within the Temple 
(called) United-with-Eternity.’’® Finally, the dedication inscription 


8 Jéquier, L’ Architecture et le décoration dans l'ancienne Egypte, Vol. II, Pl. 61, 1. 
* Capart, Thebes, p. 314. 1° Both unpublished. 
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to one of the flagstaffs which stood in front 
of the pylon states that it was erected “‘in 
front of the august Temple (called) United- 
with-Eternity, in the estate of Amon.” 
In all these instances the words ‘United- 
with-Eternity”’ are used as the name of the 
temple and have a more individualizing im- 
plication than does the merely descriptive 
statement contained in the other elements of 
the temple designation. 

The relief at Medinet Habu showing the 
Pharaoh embraced by the personified temple 
goes back, in its general features, at least 
to the days of Seti 1. The ruinous state of the 
Ramesseum has deprived us of any evidence 
that it was employed by Ramses II. How- 
ever, at the Gurnah temple, on the west 
wall of Room III (Gur. 197), is a scene 
showing °>Jwn-mwt.f presenting the mortuary 
meal of “‘thousands of bread, beer,” ete., to 
Seti I, who sits with outstretched hand before 
the usual offering-table. Behind the king 
stands the ka of the temple,” a female figure 
with the full temple designation inclosed 
within the ka-arms upon her head (Fig. 5). 
She too, like her successor at Medinet Habu, 
has one arm round the shoulders of the 
Pharaoh. The Temple thus addresses the 
monarch: “Behold, I am behind thee. I 
am thy Temple, thy mother, forever and 
forever.” The king addresses Amon, who, 
however, is not depicted in the relief: “I 
am thy son, O Lord of Gods, Amon-Re, 


1 Medinet Habu, Vol. II, Pl. 103, 1. 12. 


For the ka-figure see Champollion, Mon., CLI, 3. 
The remainder of the scene is unpublished. 


Fia. 1.—The full designation of the temple of Ramses III (Medinet Habu, 
A330) 
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the primeval one of the Two Lands. Mayest thou make divine 
my image, &§mw. Mayest thou protect, hw, my temple” (Fig. 7). 
In Room V on the west wali (Gur. 170) the king again ap- 
pears as the recipient of the temple service.'* There >Jwn-mwtf ad- 
dresses ‘‘Osiris-Seti’’ as he censes the seated king. The ka of the tem- 
ple, in the same form as in Room III, embraces the Pharaoh as she 
says: “Behold, I am behind thee. I am thy Temple, thy mother.”’ 
Both scenes are found in that part of the temple plainly devoted to the 
service of Osiris and the Osirid king. At Medinet Habu one phrase in 
the designation of the temple is singled out as the significant element 
or name proper. But at Seti’s temple the entire designation appears. 
In fact, with one exception, Seti I seems not to have used an “‘indi- 
vidualizing”’ name of the kind employed in the Eighteenth Dynasty 
and by the Ramessides. As far as I can discover, the shorter form, 
“The Temple (called) Seti-is-Glorious,” is found only once at the 
Gurnah temple, and then in a relief of Ramses II, where it is used in an 
epithet of Amon-Re Kamutef (Fig. 8 [Gur. 27]). It is therefore natural 
that the ka of Seti’s temple should be designated by the full appella- 
tion of the building in contrast to the selected element employed at 
Medinet Habu. 
THE GOD OF MEDINET HABU 


Certain of the temples at Thebes seem each to have had a resident 
form of Amon distinct from the great deity at Karnak. He is termed 
Amon of such-and-such a temple, the name of the building being the 
variant in the temple designation. Thus there was Amon dér désrw at 
Deir-el-Bahari,'* Amon within United-with-Thebes, hry ib hnmt w3st, at 
the Ramesseum,’° Amon dér swt at the Eighteenth Dynasty temple at 
Medinet Habu," and Amon of United-with-Eternity at Ramses III’s 
temple.'’ This latter Amon'® is the one with whom we are here pri- 
marily concerned. 


18 Published in part by Champollion, Mon., CLI, 2. 

14 Urk., IV, 294. 

18 See Pl. V and Fig. 16. 

is Examples in Cerny, Late Ramesside Letters, Nos. 9 and 45. Also found at MH.B 2 
and 97. 

17 See Figs. 2, 9, 10, 11, ete. 


18 Noted by Gerns, “The Temple as an Abbreviated Name of the Temple of 
Medinet Habu,"” JE A, XXVI, 129. 
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In Ramses III’s inscriptions the god of his temple is mentioned 
thrice: once at the Pharaoh’s Karnak temple and twice at Medinet 
Habu. At the latter building a dedicatory inscription in Room 7 (Fig. 
9) states that it was a sanctuary of “Amon within United-with-Eter- 
nity,” Ary ib hnmt nhh. On the lintel above the east face of the door at 
the end of the passage through the Fortified Gate is a relief showing 
two Amons seated back to back while Ramses III officiates before 
each.'® The figure on the right is entitled “Amon-Re, king of gods, 
lord of the sky,’’ while that on the left is termed ‘‘Amon-Re of United- 
with-Eternity,”’ imn-r* hnmt nhh (Fig. 10). There is here a plain dis- 
tinction between Amon-Re of Karnak, king of gods, and Amon-Re of 
the Medinet Habu temple. At the small Karnak temple of Ramses III 
the king’s bark is shown carried in procession, while over it is the in- 
scription: ‘Words spoken by Amon-Re of United-with-Eternity,” 
hnmt nhh (Fig. 2). Similarly at Medinet Habu in Room 14 the bark of 
Ramses II appears (Pl. V) and above it a text which begins: “‘Words 
spoken by Amon-Re within United-with-Thebes,” hry ib hnmt wist. 
The writing of the feminine ending to the participle hnmt in all four 
instances and the use of “‘within,”’ hry ib, in two of them plainly indi- 
cate that the phrases ‘“‘United-with-Thebes” and ‘‘United-with-Eter- 
nity” are the variant elements taken from the temple designation 
where they modify the feminine ht, “‘temple,’”’ and that they do not in 
these instances go back to ““Amon-Re’”’ as their antecedent. Therefore, 
the title of the god of Medinet Habu cannot here be translated “‘Amon- 
Re-uniting-with-eternity,”’ or ‘“-united-with-eternity.”” These occur- 
rences are all temple inscriptions of the reign of Ramses III, written in 
hieroglyphic, not late hieratic, and representing a scribal effort to be 
more accurate grammatically, more archaizing, than would appear in 
the common speech of the day or in less formal and stylized writing. 

Gardiner has published a fragmentary letter in the Turin Museum 
which he dates to the reign of Ramses III, addressed to the “‘pure- 
handed [lector-priest] of Amon of United-with-Eternity, hnmt nhh, 
Pyiay, of the Temple” (Fig. 11). In his Introduction Gardiner adds 
that this Amon was “the god of Ramses III at Medinet Habu.”’ Here 
again in a document contemporary with Ramses III (but this time 
written in hieratic and comparable in character with the letters and 

1® Unpublished. 
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mummy dockets of somewhat later date which we shall now consider) 
the feminine termination of the word hnmt appears, indicating that the 
origin of the phrase as a part of the temple designation was not yet 
forgotten by the ancient writer.”° 

Turning now to times subsequent to Ramses III, we find a number 
of references to this god of Medinet Habu who by then had achieved 
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Fic. 2.—The bark of Ramses III in procession. Karnak (K 40) 


considerable prominence in the necropolis. Cerny cites a letter in the 
Brooklyn Museum which reads in part as follows: “I say to Amon, 
United-with-Eternity, hnm nhh, and to every god and every goddess 
who rests in the temple,’’ i.e., Medinet Habu (Fig. 12). Here this 
Amon seems singled out as the chief or special deity of the temple, the 
one with whom it is most intimately associated. Several similar refer- 
ences to this Amon occur in letters of the later Twentieth and the 


20 See also Cerny, Late Ramesside Letters, No. 2, vs. 4, p. 4. 
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Twenty-first dynasties published by Cerny. One quotation from these 
will perhaps suffice to show the existence of the Amon of Medinet Ha- 
bu along with, but distinct from, other Amons. ‘“‘We say to Amon-Re, 
king of gods, Mut, Khonsu, and all the gods of Thebes, Re-Harakhte 
in his shining and in his setting; Amon, United-with-Eternity, hnm 
nhh; to Amon of Jéme, Amon of the Throne of the Two Lands; to the 
great and august Eight who rest in Aft-hr-nbs, Mr-sgrt, mistress of the 
West, Hathor, mistress of drt, mistress of the mountain where thou 
art, Amenhotpe, L.P.H., Nefertari, L.P.H., Amon thn-nfr’’ (Fig. 13). 
Other deities of the necropolis appear in some of the letters along with 
Amon of Medinet Habu, such as Amon dér swt, lord of the West, the 
great Ennead of Amon United-with-Eternity, Amon of *Jpt, and the 
great living spirits, b3w, who rest in the place of Amon, United-with- 
Eternity.”' It is quite apparent that the Amon of Medinet Habu early 
in. his career became a prominent member of the increasing circle of 
local divinities with whom the pious inhabitants of western Thebes 
peopled the great necropolis under the sacerdotal influence of the 
later Ramessides. 

This same Amon appears several times in the dockets on the wrap- 
pings of the royal mummies. On those of Ramses III is a seated Amon 
with human head and the title “Amon-Re, United-with-Eternity , 
hnm nhh, within the temple, the great god, lord of the sky.” Under 
the god’s throne is a statement that the wrappings were made by the 
daughter of Pionkh “for her lord, Amon, United-with-Eternity, hnm 
nhh, within the Temple” (Fig. 14). On a fragment of wrapping of the 
same sort found in the coffin of Nefertari appear two Amons, both 
with human heads, to whom Ramses III makes offerings. One of these 
is designated ‘“Amon-Re, king of gods, within the Temple,” and the 
other, ““Amon-Re United-with-Eternity, hnm nhh, within the Tem- 
ple’ (Fig. 15)—the “‘Temple”’ in these cases being a designation current 
at Thebes for Medinet Habu. Here again there is a distinction drawn 
between the two Amons, though both are “‘within,” hry ib, the temple 
of Ramses III. In the same manner the Amon of the Ramesseum 
seems to have been referred to on the mummy wrappings of the chan- 
tress Nesikhonsu, on which appears ‘““Amon, United-with-Thebes,”’ 

% Ibid., Nos, 9, 13, 14, 17, 23, 28, 37, 45. 

22 Maspero, ‘“‘Les Momies royales,"" M MAFC, I, 564. 
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hnm wist (Fig. 16). On the mummy wrappings of Panedjem are the 
opening words of a docket in which mention is made of “Amon-Re, 
United-with- .... ,”’ imn-r* hnmt .. . .° (written with the feminine 
ending), though the identity of the temple is lost in a lacuna. 

There remains to be considered one more reference to this deity: 
the passage in Papyrus Harris*‘ in which Ramses III tells Amon of 
Karnak of the statue which he made of the god of Medinet Habu. 

I fashioned thy great image, §imw, resting in it [the temple], whose august 
name is “Amon, United-with-Eternity,’’ hnm nhh, adorned with real costly 
stones like the Horizon-God. When he appears there is rejoicing at the sight 
of him. I made for him vessels for drink-stands of fine gold; others of silver 
and copper without number. I made numerous divine offerings presented be- 
fore thee, consisting of bread, wine, beer, fattened geese, numerous oxen, 
young steers, cattle, cows, and oryxes, gazelles, offered in his slaughter house. 


This is the statue of the Amon of Ramses III’s mortuary temple for 
whom were destined much of the supplies with which the temple was 
endowed. Papyrus Harris, probably dating from the reign of Ramses 
IV, is a carefully written document official in character, but it writes 
the word hnm, “united-with,”’ without the feminine ending. 

In the examples cited all those that are from the temple records of 
Ramses III write the phrase ‘‘United-with-Eternity” or ‘“United- 
with-Thebes” with the feminine termination to the participle hnmt, as 
does also the one hieratic text which seems to come from the reign of 
that king. In the inscriptions on the walls of the Ramesseum and 
Medinet Habu the feminine ending is regularly written, showing that 
the gender is determined by 8 ht, “the temple.” In the first section of 
this article I have shown why I believe this variant of the temple 
designation is the real “‘name”’ of the building, individualizing it in a 
peculiar way. Therefore, in translating the examples quoted from the 
temple inscriptions, it seems necessary to read imn-r* hnmt nhh as 
“Amon-Re of United-with-Eternity” and not as “Amon-Re-uniting- 
with-eternity” or “Amon-Re-united-with-eternity.’”’ That the phrase 
refers to the temple and not to the god is still clearer when we have 
imn-r* hry ib hnmt nhh, ““Amon-Re within United-with-Eternity.” In 
the letters and in the dockets on the mummy wrappings where the 
masculine form of the participle appears, the absence of the feminine 


23 Ibid., p. 570. 24 Papyrus Harris 4:6; BA#R, IV, 190. 
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termination may be due merely to the tendency of New Egyptian 
hieratic to drop that termination in writing as the Egyptians of the 
time almost certainly omitted it in their speech. The ianguage of the 
letters and the dockets probably approximates much more nearly the 
forms of discourse current in the scribal schools of the Twentieth and 
Twenty-first dynasties than do the echoes of an older and purer liter- 
ary grammar which speak from the walls of Medinet Habu. The men 
who wrote the letters may still have understood ‘‘Amon-Re of United- 
with-Eternity,” though they seem to us to have written ‘““Amon-Re- 
uniting-with-eternity.”’ 

Although the disappearance of the feminine termination may be due 
to a phenomenon of the spoken language, the use of the masculine par- 
ticiple may, on the other hand, reflect a change in concept. The Amons 
of the necropolis may have ceased to be merely the Amons “‘of” their 
respective temples and have acquired new personalities by incorporat- 
ing, with the less identifying “Amon,” the individualizing idea con- 
tained in their temple ‘“‘names.’’ We may presume that the temple of 
Ramses III was, at first, spoken of as “The Temple of Usermare- 
Meriamon”’ or in similar terms. Later, as it became the center of the 


necropolis administration and its walls afforded shelter for the popula- 
tion in troubled times it became, as Cerny showed, merely ‘The 


» | 


Temple” par excellence. The phrase “United-with-Eternity,”’ being a 
theological term rather than a localizing designation, was almost cer- 
tainly never current in common speech as the name of the structure. I 
have found no instance, outside of Ramses III’s inscriptions, where the 
words “‘United-with-Eternity” are used to refer to the temple, except 
where they are appended to ““Amon-Re”’ to identify the god of Me- 
dinet Habu. As this temple became more and more the center of the 
life of western Thebes, the god of the temple rose to greater and greater 
local prominence; as he did so, he may have acquired a more definite 
personality by becoming “‘Amon-uniting-with-eternity”’ instead of 
“Amon of United-with-Eternity.”” The writing of the name of his 
statue as it appears in Papyrus Harris may point to the early date at 
which such transformation took place. It is interesting, however, to 
note that, in Papyrus Harris, Ramses III, in speaking to Amon of 
Karnak, refers to the image of the deity of Medinet Habu as “thy 
statue,” s§mw.k. Moreover, the offerings provided for it were laid be- 
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fore “thy (Amon’s) face.’’ The god of Ramses III’s temple was plainly 
regarded by the king as an emanation of the king of gods at Karnak. 
In course of time he apparently acquired an independent personality 
in popular regard. I shall suggest later in this article that, from the 
very founding of the temple, ‘Amon of United-with-Eternity”’ had 
still another and stranger relationship. 


THE RECIPIENTS OF THE TEMPLE OFFERINGS 


The recipients of the services conducted in the temple of Ramses III 
at Medinet Habu are clearly specified in the great calendar on the 
south wall of the building which contains the official pronouncement 
on the subject. In the decree establishing the new endowments insti- 
tuted by Ramses III and which heads the calendar it is stated: ‘His 
Majesty commanded to establish divine offerings for his father, 
Amon-Re, king of gods, in ?/ pt-Swt (Karnak), for his fathers [the great 
Ennead], and for the holy image, ssmw hw, of King Usermare-Meria- 
mon in the House of millions of years of King Usermare-Meriamon 
(called) United-with-Eternity in the estate of Amon.’ The lists cov- 
ering the older endowments reinstituted by Ramses III and which 
make up most of the calendar inscription also specify the same re- 
cipients of the offerings.” In so far as the fragments of the calendar 
which once appeared on the walls of the Ramesseum are preserved, 
they indicate that the endowments of that temple also provided for 
offerings to Amon-Re, the Ennead, and the holy image in the bark 
shrine, s§mw hw, of Ramses II.2”7 On the other hand, although the cult 
image of ‘Amon, United-with-Eternity” is not mentioned in the calen- 
dar, a substantial share of the temple income went to its service, as 
Papyrus Harris has shown us. It is significant that Ramses III’s calen- 
dar decree distinguished between Amon-Re in Karnak and the s%mw 
hw of Ramses III in the Medinet Habu temple. That there were images 
of both Amon-Re, king of gods, and Amon-Re Kamutef within the 
temple seems probable from the arrangement and decorations of 
Rooms 39-41 and 44-46 in the rear of the building. These images may 
have been the representatives of Amon-Re of Karnak “within,” hry ib, 


% Medinet Habu, Vol. III, Pl. 140, ll. 55-56 


% Tbid., Pils. 146-67. *7 Tbid., Pls. 187-89. 
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Medinet Habu,”* often mentioned in the reliefs and who is presumably 
the Amon-Re who heads the list of beneficiaries of the temple offerings 
in the calendar. The great bark of Amon-Re of Karnak, probably with 
the cult image belonging to that temple in its cabin, visited Medinet 
Habu for the Feast of the Valley but was certainly not regularly resi- 
dent there. The Ennead does not concern us here. What, however, 
was the holy image, ssmw hw, of the king and where was it housed in 
the temple? To answer this question, we must turn to the reliefs on 
the walls of the various mortuary temples in the necropolis. 


THE BARK OF THE KING 


The word s&mw, according to the Berlin Dictionary, IV, 291, sig- 
nifies a cult statue of a god and its portable bark. It was also used of 
the form of the god as found on earth in contrast to his ba in the sky. 
In the compound ssmw hw it was especially used of the cult statue and 
its bark and the cult statue of the king in the temple. It is determined 
by either a divine figure, the royal squatting figure, or a portable bark 
shrine. As far as I have observed, the bark determinative was used, 
when the word referred to the bark alone or to the bark and its occu- 
pant and not when reference was merely to the cult statue. When 
this determinative was more than conventionally drawn, the detail of 
the god’s bust as it appeared on the prow and stern of the bark was 
rendered and seems to represent the occupant of the bark shrine.*® 

The portable shrines, the sacred barks, of those divinities who had 
their seats of worship in or near Thebes, were made, as was usual 
throughout Egypt, in the form of primitive boats with a cabin or 
shrine in which the image of the deity was placed. The bow and stern 
of the vessel bore as a figurehead the likeness of the god in one of his 
various forms, while in the decorations of the shrine appeared the 
name of the Pharaoh who had presented the bark to the god. This 
portable bark with its carrying-poles rested in a rich decorated chapel 
in one of the rooms of the god’s peculiar quarters in the temple or was 
carried in procession from place to place as the demands of the ritual 


*8T am here distinguishing between ‘‘Amon-Re, king of gods, foremost of Karnak, 
within the House of Usermare-Meriamon, United-with-Eternity, in the estate of Amon on 
the West of Thebes’’ (to give the fullest form of his designation) and *‘Amon-Re of"’ or 
“within United-with-Eternity’’ who, as far as I can discover, appears in Ramses III's 
records only in the few instances I have cited. 


2° Cf. Figs. 17, 18, and 20; also LD, III, 152a. 
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required. When the king is shown officiating before the bark, the 
words of the two actors in the scene are placed in front of, or above, 
their respective figures. The king is especially distinguished by his 
name, which appears above his head or before his face. The speeches 
of both king and god begin with the phrase: ‘Words spoken by’’ So- 
and-So (Amon-Re, Mut, Ramses II, ete.). Thus the participants in 
the scene are clearly identified—the deity who speaks, presumably 
from the cabin of the boat, being always the one whose figure adorns 
the bow and stern of the bark.*° 

In addition to the barks of the gods, we have a number of repre- 
sentations of the bark of the king, which is stated to be the s%mw hw 
of this or that Pharaoh. Just as the divine bark bears at either end the 
likeness of the god who rests in the cabin, so the bark of the king dis- 
plays the bust of the monarch to whom it belongs. This is a conven- 
tional figure with square-cut beard, with the uraeus on its forehead 
and surmounted by the atef-crown (Pl. V). There is no distinction be- 
tween the barks of the various Pharaohs except in the royal names 
which appear in the decorations of the cabins. The bark of the king 
was as standardized as were those of the gods and resembled the latter 
in all essential respects save in the peculiar characteristics just men- 
tioned. The bark of the deified Ahmose-Nefertari also appears in the 
reliefs" and differs from that of the king only in that the head of the 
queen adorns the prow and stern instead of the effigy of the Pharaoh. 


THE BARK OF RAMSES I 


The Bark of Ramses I is not shown in the reliefs, and there is no 
room in the portion of the Gurnah temple belonging to that Pharaoh 
which is plainly designated for its reception. Room XXIX, which 
would seem to be the sanctuary of Ramses I, on the rear wall of which 
is a false door dedicated to him (Gur. 348),** shows on either wall the 
bark of Amon, before which Seti I officiates.** Behind the bark is a 
scene depicting Seti I anointing the uraeus on the forehead of the figure 


3° Reliefs showing the divine bark both in its shrine and in procession are, of course, 
well known. However, for examples of both uses of the bark see Seele, The Coregency of 
Ramses II with Seti I (“*S.A.0.C.,"" No. 19), Figs. 21 and 22. The position of the texts in 
these reliefs and their relation to the characters in the scenes are plainly discernible. See 
also Jéquier, ‘‘Materiaux, etc.,"" BI FAO, XIX, 52 and 165. 


31 Champollion, Mon., CL bis. 
#2 LD, III, 1316. 33 Unpublished. 
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of Ramses I (Gur. 347 and 349).** The latter is probably the cult 
statue of the king which occupied a position in front of the false door. 
Thus the reliefs in the room provide no evidence that a bark of Ramses 
I was housed there. That such a bark existed, however, inscriptions in 
the same room bear witness, for below the bark of Amon is a dedica- 
tion which states that Seti I made ‘“‘as his monument for his father, 
Osiris King Ramses (I), the making for him a House of millions of 
years, the Temple (called) Seti-Merenptah-Is-Glorious, in the estate 
of Amon on the West of Thebes, fashioning his bark [s#mw determined 
by the likeness of a bark resting on a support] constructed of d‘m for 
the exalting of his beauty, wts nfrw-f, in the following of the lord of 
gods in his Feast of the Valley” (Fig. 17). Ramses I’s reign was ap- 
parently too brief to permit him either to erect a mortuary temple for 
himself or to prepare his own bark shrine, both enterprises being car- 
ried out by his son and successor. On either jamb of the door leading 
into the bark room are seven perpendicular lines of inscription enumer- 
ating various ‘““monuments’”’ which Seti I made for his father, Ramses 
I.*° The terms used for these monuments are all applicable to that 
part of the temple reserved for the latter Pharaoh. Among them was 
a hall or room (mnkb) for his father’s bark, mw, determined by the 
figure of the bark—as far as the mutilated state of the walls allow such 
a conclusion—decorated at bow and stern with heads wearing some 
sort of high crown (Fig. 18). It is possible that the bark of Ramses I 
occupied Room XXIX along with the monarch’s statue and false 
door.** During the Feast of the Valley under the reign of Seti I, when 
the great bark of Amon of Karnak passed the night in the temple, it 
was probably accommodated in that part of the building belonging to 
the reigning Pharaoh and did not therefore make use of Room X XIX. 


** Champollion, Mon., CLI, 1. The upper course of stone on which was carved the 
name of Ramses I has disappeared since Champollion's day. 


* Published in part in LD, Text III, p. 99. 


6 On the south wall of the Hypostyle Hall at Karnak, in the lowest register just to the 
left of the door at the end of the main transverse aisle (KB 117-18), is a relief showing 
Ramses II officiating before the bark of Amon resting on a support in a shrine. Behind the 
bark are those of Mut and Khonsu. Behind them in turn is a statue of Seti I. The whole 
arrangement suggests a parallel to that which I have proposed as occurring in Room 
XXIX at the Gurnah temple. In lines 49-50 of the Medinet Habu calendar Ramses III 
says: ‘‘I have given all things to my father, Amon-Re, that he may protect them in future 
years so that he may give from them to my image, simw, and to my statue, Anty, while 
I am resting beside him receiving offerings.'’ The passage seems to reflect the same situa- 
tion, the 4§mw being the cult image in the bark and the Anty the statue of the king, such 
as that of Ramses I which Seti anoints or which stood in the room with the bark of Amon 
as shown in the relief at Karnak. 
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THE BARK OF SETI I 

The bark of Seti I appears twice in his mortuary temple in the 
necropolis: once on the front of the building*’ and once on the east 
wall of Room III (Gur. 199),** one of the rooms on the south side of 
the central hypostyle hall. In the former relief, in company with the 
bark of Ahmose-Nefertari, it follows in procession the portable shrines 
of the Theban Triad (Gur. 8) and is identified by the Pharaoh’s name 
above the royal head upon the prow. The scene in Room III is more 
detailed. There the same bark is shown resting in a chapel which pre- 
sumably once stood in that room. Before the chapel stands Thoth, 
who addresses the occupant of the bark as “my son, my beloved, Lord 
of the Two Lands, Menmare.”’ In front of the bark and within the 
chapel is the legend: “The holy bark, ss%mw hw, of the Lord of the Two 
Lands, Menmare, Lord of Diadems, Seti-Merenptah, in his house of 
millions of years of eternity.”” Over the bark are the words: “The 
portable shrine, wts nfrw, of King Menmare, Heir of Re, in his temple 
of eternity” (Fig. 19). There seems to be no doubt that the occupant 
of the royal bark is the king, Seti I. 

The wall in Room III opposite to that occupied by the representa- 
tion of the bark of Seti I displays the scene already described wherein 
the ka of the temple embraces the king as he receives mortuary offer- 
ings from >Jwn-muwt.f. In the offering formula the Pharaoh is addressed 
alternately as ‘‘Osiris King Menmare”’ and “Osiris King Seti-Meren- 
ptah.” On the rear (south) wall of the room (Gur. 198) the king ap- 
pears seated in a shrine, wearing the wrappings and white crown of 
Osiris and holding the Osirid symbols in his hands.** This too is plain- 
ly the dead king enthroned as Osiris. The west and south walls of this 
room thus present the monarch as Osiris, once enthroned and once re- 
ceiving mortuary offerings of the temple service. From the close as- 
sociation of the reliefs on these two walls with that showing the bark 
of Seti I on the third wall, it is possible to conclude that in the royal 
bark dwelt not merely the king but the Osirid king as a cult image, a 


37 Unpublished. 


#8 Unpublished. The best-preserved example of the bark of Seti I, in every respect like 
that at his Gurnah temple, is found at Abydos (see Calverley, Temple of Seti I at Abydos, 
Vol. II, Pl. 35). The two conformed to a fixed pattern, just as did the barks of Amon at the 
two temples. 


** Champollion, Mon., CXLIX, 2. 
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simw, the recipient of the mortuary offerings and the peculiar in- 
habitant of the temple, his “mother.’”’ Although provision is made in 
the temple for the Theban Triad in the place of honor in the rear of the 
hypostyle hall—and, if we may judge from the reliefs, a daily service 
was there performed—no such close association is depicted between 
the temple and the older gods as there is between Osiris-Seti and his 
“mother,”’ the house of millions of years. 

The question may be raised at this point as to how far the living 
monarch and the Osirid king can be, or were, differentiated. As we 
proceed with this study, some evidence will appear that seems to point 
to a sharp discrimination between the living king and the occupant of 
the royal bark who is at the same time the king. The monarch who 
erected his temple in the necropolis was carrying on for himself as an 
Osiris a tradition of service which goes back to the pyramid temples 
and beyond. That the Pharaoh himself officiated in his mortuary tem- 
ple before a statue of himself as already deceased, m* hrw, is not 
demonstrated by the reliefs, the evidence being purely negative.* 


4° Though the Theban mortuary temples depict the Pharaoh performing the temple 
rites before a multitude of gods, it is not in the presence of his own cult image or his 
portable shrine that he thus officiates, unless the part that his bark plays in the religious 
processions in which the king acts as ‘‘Feast Leader"’ link it with the other gods. That 
there were cult statues of the king in the temple of Amon at Karnak, for instance, which 
were labeled m*hrw and before which he himself ministered, is indicated by the reliefs (cf 
Seele, op. cit., §§ 89-95). “ 

At the temple built by Ramses II at Wadi Sabua in Nubia are representations of two 
barks, one on either side wall of the central sanctuary (LD, III, 180). The one on the left 
to judge from the figure on the bow and stern, is a bark of Re, showing the falcon head 
with the sun disk and pendent uraeus. Above the bark is the legend: ‘‘The holy bark, 
Simw hw, of Ramses Il in the house (pr) of Amon,"’ while on the support on which the 
bark rests are the prenomen and nomen of the king with the addition: ‘‘Beloved of Amon 
of Ramses II in the house of Amon."’ The bark on the right is plainly that of Amon with 
the ram's head at either end. Above are the words: ‘“‘Spoken by Amon of Ramses II in the 
house of Amon."’ Before both barks Ramses II officiates. ‘The holy bark of Ramses II"’ 
which is shown in the first of these reliefs is not the same as that which appears at Thebes, 
as the heads at the two ends of the vessels indicate, so that, in spite of the legend, the 
scene does not seem to fall into the same category as the bark scenes at Thebes which I 
discuss in this article. Possibly the depicting of the barks of Amon and Re on the opposite 
walls of this room may be merely a method of indicating the single bark of Amon-Re, 
especially as the pedestal inscription of the Re bark would indicate that, in spite of the 
heads of Re which decorate the extremities of the vessel, the shrine was that of ‘‘Amon of 
Ramses II.’" Thus we have (1) a “holy bark of Ramses II'’ which (2) at the same time 
seems to be a bark of Re. (3) On the pedestal, however, the reference is to ‘‘Amon of 
Ramses I1,'’ while (4) the Amon bark on the opposite wall is a shrine of ‘Amon of Ramses 
It.’" The two bark representations together would give us ‘‘Amon-Re."’ The whole situa- 
tion is obscure but apparently contains one of the complicated interweavings of various 
separate elements graphically displayed to make a single whole in which the Egyptian 
delighted. Just how the ‘‘holy bark of Ramses II" fits into the picture is puzzling, for the 
term does not seem to be used as it is of the royal barks at Thebes. Ramses II during his 
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The officiant is regularly °>7wn-mwt.f or one of the gods. On the other 
hand, the temple ritual must have been carried on during the life of the 
king who founded the temple, and that part which had to do with the 
mortuary service of the Pharaoh was presumably the raison d’étre of 
the whole foundation. The mystical conception involved in the per- 
formance of mortuary services for the Osirid king while the king him- 
self was still alive does not seem to me incompatible with other con- 
tradictory ideas apparently readily accepted by the Egyptians. 


THE BARK OF RAMSES II 

The bark of Ramses II is represented twice at the Ramesseum in 
the room with the “astronomical” ceiling, once on either side of the 
door through the east wall (Ram. 162 and 164).*' There is a third ex- 
ample in Room 14 at Medinet Habu (PI. V). In all these instances it 
is similar in design to that of Seti I. At the Ramesseum it appears in 
both reliefs as the last member of a procession of portable shrines. 
Over the bark on the south side of the door is the legend: ““Appearance 
of the holy bark, &%mw hw, of King Usermare-Setepenre”’ (Fig. 20). 
The one on the north side is designated “the portable shrine, wts 
nfrw, of King Usermare-Setepenre”’ and is accompanied by the state- 


ment: ‘Proceeding by the holy image, s%mw hw [determined by a 
squatting royal figure], of King Usermare-Setepenre to rest in his 
august temple before his father, the lord of gods, Amon-Re, ruler of 
Thebes” (Fig. 21). Champollion has indicated a ram’s head as the 
decoration at either end of the bark determinative to the word s#mw in 
the first of these inscriptions,® a detail I have not verified by compari- 
son with the original. 


lifetime occupied in Nubia a position as deity which was not accorded him in Egypt as far 
as the temple reliefs suggest. Possibly in some as yet unexplained manner the bark of 
‘“‘Amon-Re of Ramses II"’ in Nubia was a é§mw hw of Ramses II. 

Amon “‘of,’’ n, Ramses II, as well as other gods ‘‘of’’ the same king occur a number of 
times at Wadi Sabua, while at Karnak and Medinet Habu the same gods ‘‘of’’ both 
Ramses II and Ramses III are found in the reliefs. Just what the peculiar relationship 
between the god and the king signified I do not know. In Papyrus Harris 8:9 Ramses III 
records that he made a statue of ‘‘Amon of Ramses-Ruler-of-Heliopolis’’ which seems to 
have stood in the temple of the king's residence city in the Delta (BAR, Vol. IV, par. 217). 
It is quite distinct from the Amon of his mortuary temple. 


“ The scene on the south of the door is unpublished. For that on the north side see 
Champollion, Mon., CL (ter.) For the texts see Figs. 14 and 16. 

42 Champollion, N.D., I, 897, has faced both heads away from the bark and has given 
them spreading horns like those of Khnum, surely a mistake in copying. See Fig. 14. 
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At Medinet Habu the portable shrine of Ramses IT had a special 
room next to the Treasury (MH.A 362) close to the room of the bark 
of Monthu. On the east wall of this room is pictured a bark similar to 
those at the Gurnah temple and the Ramesseum, with the royal heads 
wearing the atef-crown on the prow and stern of the vessel (Pl. V). It 
rests in a chapel in front of which Ramses III offers incense and liba- 
tion. Before it are the words: “The holy bark, s’mw hw, of Usermare- 
Setepenre of United-with-Thebes,” while above, where the words of 
the occupant of the cabin regularly appear, is an address to the of- 
ficiant, Ramses III, which begins: ‘““Words spoken by Amon-Re with- 
in, hry ib, United-with-Thebes to his son, the Lord of the Two Lands, 
Usermare-Meriamon” (Ramses III). Apparently the occupant of the 
bark which is designated the &%mw hw of Ramses II is Amon-Re of the 


Ramesseum. 
THE BARK OF RAMSES III 


The bark of Ramses III appears twice in the temple reliefs. At 
Medinet Habu it is shown carried on the shoulders of priests to meet 
the approaching bark of Amon (MH.A 146).** Behind the former 
walks the living king, Ramses III. The inscription accompanying the 


scene makes no mention of the bark, and the address to Amon is made 
by the living king, not by the occupant of the cabin of the vessel.* 

In the little temple of Ramses III at Karnak, on the east wall of the 
court, is depicted a procession similar to those shown at the temples of 
Seti I and Ramses II (KK 4 and 42).* First comes the bark of Amon- 
Re, lord of the thrones of the Two Lands, foremost of Karnak, which 
occupies the entire height of the register. Then, one above the other, 
are the barks of Khonsu and Mut, and bringing up the rear are those 
of Amonet (above) and Ramses III (below) (Fig. 2). This latter is in 
every respect the same as those of Seti I and Ramses II except for the 
monogram frieze along the top of the shrine which differs from reign to 
reign. In this case the bark was plainly in existence and use while the 
Pharaoh was still alive, for he marches at the head of the procession 
and also delivers a long address to Amon. The identity of the royal 


48 Medinet Habu, Vol. IV, Pl. 231. 


‘¢ That the Pharaoh himself is speaking is indicated, aside from the unsuitable character 
of the speech as an utterance of the cult image, by the posture of the king with his right 
hand outstretched in the attitude of address. 


See Reliefs and Inscriptions at Karnak (““O.1.P.,"" Vol. XXV), Vol. I, Pl. 21. 
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bark and its occupant is shown by the cartouches of Ramses III 
placed above the king’s head on the prow of the boat in the same posi- 
tion relative to it that they occupy in the representations of the bark 
of Seti I mentioned previously and to the figure of the king in other 
reliefs. But here, as in the case of the bark of Ramses II at Medinet 
Habu, the voice that proceeds from the shrine or cabin is not that of 
Ramses III but that of Amon of United-with-Eternity, i.e., the god of 
the Medinet Habu temple. 

It may be argued that the cartouches above the figurehead of the 
royal bark, which I have employed to identify the occupant of the 
cabin of the boat, apply merely to the king’s bust on the prow and, by 
implication, to that on the stern also. Similarly, the statement that 
the bark is the mw hw of the king might be held to refer not to the 
bark and its inhabitant but to the bark alone, though the use of the 
divine figure as the determinative in many cases would militate 
against this position. If, however, these contentions are correct, then 
the Amon-Re of the temple might dwell in the royal bark without 
causing confusion in our understanding of the situation. But we have 
already seen in the relief of the bark of Seti I in Room III at the 
Gurnah temple that the occupant of the shrine is addressed by Thoth 
” and the voice from the bark is said to be that 
of Seti. Moreover, while the term ‘“‘the-bearer-of-the-beauty”’ of such 


as “my son, Menmare, 


and such a king or god is the regular denomination of these portable 
shrines, Seti I says distinctly that he made the bark of Ramses I for 
the ‘‘bearing of his [Ramses I’s] beauty.’”’ Even if the explanation here 
suggested were not, when taken in connection with all the evidence, 
inherently unlikely, there is one direct statement from the records of 
Ramses III that seems to settle the question. 

In the statement just mentioned we have Ramses III’s own words 
to vouch for the king as the occupant of the royal bark. In his address 
to Amon which heads the Medinet Habu calendar the king says: 


I made a Festival Hall in my House to be thy [Amon’s] Festival Hall, so 
that thou mayest appear in it in all thy feasts. I perform for thee the begin- 
nings of the Feast of Opet and the Feast of the Valley likewise, without omis- 
sion among them. [As for] all thy feasts . . . . in the calendar|?] in Karnak, 
which are according to the doing of Re, I established them in my House for 
the future forever, to cause thy image to appear in them in my august House, 
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while the King of Upper and Lower Egypt, Usermare-Meriamon [Ramses III] 
is in the bark® following his father [Amon]. Whenever thou appearest in my 
House he is behind thee [Fig. 22]. 

The important point in this passage is the Pharaoh’s statement that 
‘“‘Usermare-Meriamon is in the bark following his father.”” Why does 
he not say: “While J am in the bark following my father’? It seems 
as though he were intentionally avoiding the use of the first person, the 
employment of which would identify himself, the living king, with 
the occupant of the portable shrine. The impression that this avoid- 
ance is premeditated is intensified by the next statement: ‘‘Whenever 
thou apparest in my House he is behind thee,” instead of “‘when thou 
appearest in my House J am behind thee.’’ Why is there this confusing 
change from “my House”’ to “‘he is behind thee’’ if both pronouns refer 
to the one who is speaking? In all the long address to Amon in which 
this passage occurs it is only here that the king speaks of himself and 
his doings in other than the first person. Surely the studied shift, in 
this passage alone, between the first and the third person must have 
some special relation to the meaning—must represent a deliberate dis- 
tinction between the speaker and the Usermare-Meriamon in the royal 
bark. 


THE BARK OF THE KING AND THE GOD OF MEDINET HABU 


From the evidence produced in the foregoing pages it seems to the 
writer that the following conclusions may be drawn with a reasonable 
degree of probability. The mortuary temples of Thebes had each a 
personal name which formed part of a larger designation. At the Gur- 
nah temple the name, independent of the more general designation, 
occurs only once as “‘Seti-is-Glorious.”” At the Ramesseum the name 
was “United-with-Thebes,”’ and at Medinet Habu it was “United- 
with-Eternity.”’ Each of the latter two temples accommodated a spe- 
cial deity, a local form of Amon, whose name was compounded with 
the personal name of the temple as Amon-Re “of United-with 
Thebes” or “within United-with-Thebes” and Amon-Re “of United- 
with-Eternity” or “‘within United-with-Eternity.”’ This Amon seems 


‘* The word for ‘‘bark"’ in this passage is written ideographically with the conventional 
figure of a bark, the wy?, not specialized in form as it appears in the other material used in 
this article. That the reference, however, is to the royal bark, the 44mw hw, seems certain 
from the context, the picture which it gives being plainly that of one of the processions of 
portable shrines such as we have noted in discussing the barks of various kings. 
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clearly contrasted with the Amon of > pt-Swt (Karnak), king of gods, 
the universal deity, and is localized within the temple whose name he 
bears. Nevertheless, Ramses III in Papyrus Harris, when addressing 
Amon of Karnak, refers to the image of Amon, United-with-Eternity, 
as “thy statue” as though it were the chief image in the temple for 
which the endowments were primarily intended. In the calendar in- 
scription, however, where we would expect it to play a prominent part, 
it is not once mentioned by name. 

The mortuary temples in the necropolis, while they were all Amon 
temples in that the seat of honor in each was reserved for the great 
god of Karnak, were probably erected primarily for the mortuary 
service of the Pharaoh when he should join the company of the gods 
as an Osiris king; they were not merely other Amon temples of the 
usualtype. This service, we may assume, was initiated as soon as the 
temple began to function, even during the lifetime of the monarch— 
the mystical conception involved in this dual aspect of the Pharaoh 
being not foreign to Egyptian religious thinking. At both the Rames- 
seum and Medinet Habu the calendar inscriptions which were placed 
on their walls specify the recipients of the food offerings which formed 
the culmination of both the regular daily service and the special festi- 
val celebrations. These were Amon of Karnak, the Ennead, and the 
&§mw, or &imw hw, of the king in the temple. 

Just as the various gods had each his portable bark shrine readily 


identified by a likeness of the head of the god on the prow and stern 
of the bark, so the king also had his portable shrine as stereotyped in 
form as were those of the gods and bearing at stem and stern the like- 
ness of the monarch. When an individual is represented as officiating 
before the royal bark, he addresses the occupant of the shrine as King 
So-and-So, the monarch to whom the bark is designated as belonging. 


In the inscriptions the bark is said to be used especially in the re- 
ligious processions, “in the following of his father Amon,” 
reliefs show it participating in such ceremonies. 

The royal bark was apparently constructed by the king for use dur- 
ing his own lifetime as well as after his death. That of Ramses III 
seems to have been present on at least two occasions when the king 
himself officiated. The fact that the bark and its occupant were pro- 
vided for as soon as the building was opened for services would indi- 


and the 
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cate that it was part of the regular equipment of the temple from the 
first. On the other hand, the bark still functioned after the king’s 
death, for Seti I made one for his father Ramses I after the latter’s 
death, and Ramses III housed a bark of Ramses II in the Medinet 
Habu temple and conducted ceremonies before it. That Seti I and 
Ramses II had their barks during their lifetimes and that the former 
at least, and the latter probably, furnished quarters for them at their 
respective temples is evidenced by the reliefs. The scene in Room III 
at the Gurnah temple and the calendar fragments from the Rames- 
seum would indicate that these barks existed and were in use when the 
services in the temple were inaugurated. 

The intimate connection between the Osirid king and his sanctuary 
is shown at both the Gurnah temple and Medinet Habu. The reliefs of 
Seti I in Room III of his temple seem to indicate that the inhabitant of 
the royal bark was this Osirid king, although Thoth, when he ad- 
dresses the occupant of the bark, names him merely King Seti and not 
Osiris King Seti. At the Ramesseum the inhabitant of the bark is 
plainly Ramses II, though whether he is the Osirid king or the living 
monarch is not stated. On the other hand, the bark of Ramses II at 
Medinet Habu could have housed only the Osirid king, for Ramses II 
was long since dead when Ramses III came to the throne. It is pos- 
sible, of course, that the image in the bark was that of the living king 
while he ruled on earth and became that of the Osirid king only after 
the Pharaoh died. On the other hand, the environment in which the 
relief of Seti I’s bark in Room III appears strongly suggests that the 
Osirid king already occupied the bark. Moreover, Ramses III seems 
intentionally to avoid identifying himself, the living king, with the 
Ramses III who rests in the shrine of the royal bark. 

There remains one more fact connected with the barks of Ramses II 
and Ramses III which suggests a possibility that is surprising but 
which I find difficult to reject. We have seen that in the relief at 
Medinet Habu which shows the bark of Ramses II of “United-with- 
Thebes” the voice which speaks from the bark is not that of the 
king but of Amon-Re “within United-with-Thebes,” hry ib hnmt 
w3st, that is, the peculiar deity of the Ramesseum (Pl. V). Similarly, 
the scene at Karnak which shows the bark of Ramses III also indi- 
cates that the one who speaks from it is Amon of ‘United-with-Eter- 
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nity,” hnmt nhh, namely, the god of Medinet Habu (Fig. 2). It would 
seem that there is some connection between the occupant of the bark 
of the king, which at least under Seti I and Ramses II was either the 
living monarch or the Osirid king, and the Amon-Re of his mortuary 
temple. When we add to the evidence of the reliefs the fact that the 
wrappings used for the reburial of the mummy of Ramses III bear a 
docket stating that they were made by the daughter of Pionkh for 
“her Lord, Amon of United-with-Eternity,”’ the connection between 
the Osirid king and the Amon of his temple becomes still more appar- 
ent. In fact, it seems to me that in some way they were closely related 
and that possibly the Osirid king was identified with the Amon of his 
temple.*7 


There is one more fact that supports this conclusion. There are six 
bark rooms at Medinet Habu in addition to the central shrine of 
Amon, each of these rooms being approached by a ramp instead of by 
the usual step. The likeness of the barks of Sokar (MH.A 403)** and 
of Ramses II (Pl. V) are almost completely preserved on the walls of 


‘? Professor Edgerton has suggested to me the possibility that the royal bark accommo- 
dated two images, one of Amon-Re United-with-Eternity and one of the king, and that in 
this connection iméy, which I have translated ‘‘follow,’’ might have its alternative mean- 
ing, ‘‘serve.’’ This interpretation would in part reconcile the conflicting evidence I have 
here put forward as to the identity of the occupant of the royal bark. The translation 
“serve’’ would probably suppose that the figure of the king was engaged in some act of 
service before the god, such as making offering or burning incense. It seems to me that 
there are good arguments against this interpretation. Were the figure of the god the chief 
occupant of the bark, I would expect Ais effigy to appear on the bow and stern of the boat 
instead of that of the king. As the reliefs depict the bark, and as they display its title, the 
god, were he present, would seem to be relegated to a subordinate position, which seems 
to me very unlikely. I would also not expect the king to be addressed as though he were 
the chief occupant of the bark. Would a divine bark bring up the rear of the procession of 
portable shrines and have no indication of its divine occupant? Why is Ramses III so 
careful to distinguish between himself, the living king, and the Usermare-Meriamon in the 
bark were the latter merely performing the usual ritual acts? Why is not the dual occu- 
pancy of the bark indicated anywhere in the title above the bark or in other references to 
it? The bark is always called ‘‘the bearer of the Beauty of King So-and-So."’ The transla- 
tion ‘‘follow’’ also seems to be borne out by the reliefs and inscriptions. In the former the 
bark of the king is several times shown actually ‘‘following’’ that of Amon-Re—a part it 
was especially intended to perform in the procession of the Feast of the Valley. Moreover, 
the Amon-Re whom the simw hw ‘“‘follows’’ (or ‘‘serves’’) is, in the inscriptions, Amon-Re 
of Karnak, not Amon-Re of the mortuary temples. Again, I do not know how to interpret 
the docket on the mummy wrappings of Ramses III which was made for ‘‘Amon, United- 
with-Eternity’’ unless the king and the god are equated. While recognizing that the 
identification of the Osirid king with Amon-Re of his temple is not proved beyond doubt 
it seems to me the most natural interpretation of the evidence, while the suggestion that 
the royal bark accommodated a group of two figures requires much more interpretation of 
the data at our command. 


48 Medinet Habu, Vol. IV, Pl. 227 A 
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two of these rooms (Nos. 4 and 14). Inscriptions and recognizable 
traces of similar reliefs identify the quarters of the barks of Khonsu 
and Monthu (Nos. 33 and 15).** The fifth bark room retains no re- 
liefs and inscriptions, as only the lowest courses of the walls remain; 
but its position immediately on the right of the great central shrine of 
Amon of Karnak, in the position corresponding to the room of Khonsu 
on the left of the shrine, and the reliefs on the walls of the rooms open- 
ing off from it, are sufficient to indicate that it is the shrine of Mut 
(No. 24). The one remaining bark room (No. 7) has lost that wall 
which probably depicted the bark that rested there. However, on the 
surviving wall is a dedicatory inscription which states that Ramses III 
“made as a monument for his father, Amon-Re within United-with- 
Eternity, hry ib hnmt nhh, the making for him an august great-seat, 
$wt-wrt, in the temple of Usermare-Meriamon”’ (Fig. 9). This room 
would seem then to be the peculiar quarters of this god of the temple, 
but at the same time the room is plainly intended for the reception 
of a portable bark. On the other hand, there is no record in the reliefs 
or inscriptions of Ramses III of a bark belonging to this Amon.°*° 

It has been a puzzling matter in studying the interior arrangements 
of the temple to decide where the mortuary cult of the king was car- 
ried on, that is, where the offerings to the cult image in its sacred 
bark, &§mw hw, provided for in the calendar, were presented. In Room 
1 the king is shown on both side walls enthroned, with the queen be- 
hind him, while a selection of his sons and daughters proffer to him 
the produce of the land.*' The ceremony is plainly not the regular 
temple service with which it has no characteristics in common and 
which was designed to continue long after the immediate family of 
the king was dead. If, however, the Amon-Re of, or within, “‘United- 

4* Both unpublished. 


%* It should be noted that the god mentioned in the dedication inscription in Room 7 
is Amon within United-with-Eternity and not Amon of United-with-Eternity. He is paral- 
lel to Amon within United-with-Thebes, the god of the Ramesseum who speaks from, and 
presumably dwells in, the bark of Ramses II in Room 14. That he is not the Amon of 
Karnak or his representative resident within Medinet Habu, whose image was provided 
with quarters in the chief shrine at the rear of the building, is obvious. Moreover, that 
deity would surely not have been accommodated in Room 7, one of the secondary bark 
rooms opening off the first hypostyle hall. If Amon within United-with-Eternity and 
Amon of United-with-Eternity are not one and the same deity, then we must suppose 
that there was still a third, and otherwise unknown, Amon provided for in the temple, 
who was nevertheless important enough to have a bark and a bark room of his own, 


* Unpublished. 
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with-Eternity” and the Osirid king who dwelt in the royal bark are 
identical, then it would seem reasonable to conclude that the bark 
stood in Room 7 and that there its occupant received the services 
provided for it in the temple endowments. 

If the identification just proposed is accepted, then presumably 
the statue of “Amon, United-with-Eternity” of which the Pharaoh 
makes so much in Papyrus Harris was the image which resided in the 
cabin of the king’s bark, his s#mw hw. We would then have a connec- 
tion between the great god of Karnak and the Osirid king, the link 
being this emanation of Amon-Re. Ramses III had a fairly long reign 
during which he not only erected in the necropolis the most enduring 
of the series of mortuary temples but also constructed around it a 
considerable fortification destined to play a prominent part in the life 
and safety of the district for several generations to come. He was the 
last of the greater Pharaohs, and by his efforts to pattern himself 
after his predecessor Ramses II he may have gathered to himself some 
additional, if borrowed, glory. He did not achieve in his own name 
the popular deification which some of the monarchs of the Eighteenth 
Dynasty secured, but in “Amon, United-with-Eternity,’’ whose name 
was still to be invoked for another century or so, he, unrecognized by 
the pious folk of the district, lived on, a deity of the necropolis. 

I am aware that the evidence which has been advanced in support 
of the thesis of this article is scanty and consists of isolated and frag- 
mentary data. Part of the argument rests on interpretations which, 
however much they may seem to me to be valid, are not positively 
proved and may at times seem to have been overstrained. Neverthe- 
less, I cannot escape the conclusion that the somewhat mysterious 
deity, the Amon-Re whose name is compounded with the rarely iso- 
lated “‘personal” element of the temple designation, who sits above the 
doorway to the temple compound along with, but differentiated from, 
Amon of Karnak, for whom the wrappings of the dead and therefore 
Osirid Ramses III were made, was in some way identified with the 
Osirid king. He speaks from the bark of the king, and the inhabitant 
of that bark is the third partner in the benefits of the temple endow- 
ments. In the reliefs this dweller in the bark is addressed as, and 
labeled, the king. In Ramses III’s speech to Amon which begins the 
calendar he is distinctly stated to be the king, though differentiated 
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from the king who makes the address. This Amon of the temple 
whose image was singled out by Ramses in Papyrus Harris as one of 
his great achievements seems to have had his “great-seat”’ in a room 
designed to accommodate a bark, while at the same time no other 
room seems available for the otherwise homeless royal bark. These 
facts appear to me to warrant at least the possibility that the Osirid 
king was in some way merged with Amon, United-with-Eternity. 

At what time such a conception arose, whether it goes back of the 
reign of Ramses II or was but another borrowing of Ramses III from 
the creations of his predecessor, I do not know. In fact, as we have 
evidence of the Amon of the Ramesseum first in Ramses III’s reliefs, 
it may have been a product of the latter’s reign. But in an age when 
deities were more and more identified and merged with one another 
it would not seem impossible that this minor form of the great Theban 
deity might, without stretching the Egyptian imagination too far, 
have been regarded as one with the king, himself already a god and 
destined as an Osiris to still another deification, a state already antic- 
ipated while he was yet alive by the decorations and ritual of his 
temple. 

ORIENTAL INSTITUTE 
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JEREMIAH AND DEUTERONOMY 
J. PHILIP HYATT 


It has long been observed that there is a close similarity between 
certain verses or portions of Jeremiah and of Deuteronomy. This simi- 
larity has been accounted for in a variety of ways. 

Some critical scholars of the nineteenth century believed that Jere- 
miah had a part in the production of Deuteronomy; if not the author 
himself, he was one of a group who wrote the book. For example, 
C. F. Volney surmised that Jeremiah was a confidant and perhaps 
even collaborator of Hilkiah the priest in the production of the Penta- 
teuch, the book discovered in the eighteenth year of Josiah’s reign, of 
which Deuteronomy, chapters 27—28, were read in the presence of the 
king.' P. von Bohlen, after pointing out certain expressions common 
to Deuteronomy and Jeremiah, advanced the theory that Jeremiah 
may have had a part in revising the Pentateuch for the public eye. 
He referred to II Macc. 2:1-—13 in partial support of his theory.? The 
most extreme view of this kind was held by Bishop Colenso, who 
sought to prove that Jeremiah not only was the author of Deuteron- 
omy but also was the ‘‘Deuteronomist’”’ who edited many of the his- 
torical books of the Old Testament.’ The improbability of these the- 
ories was made evident by the demonstration, especially by J. L. 
K6nig‘ and P. Kleinert,' that there are very important differences in 
vocabulary and grammar between the Book of Jeremiah and Deuter- 
onomy. 

At the opposite extreme, those scholars who think of Deuteronomy 
as being of Exilic or post-Exilic date have sought to show that Deuter- 
onomy borrows from Jeremiah or that the dependence of Jeremiah 


upon Deuteronomy lies only in late passages of the prophetic book. 


1 New Researches on Ancient History, Trans. from the French (London, 1819), I, 82-86 

2? Genesis (Kénigsberg, 1835), pp. clxvii—ix (Eng. ed., I, 270-77). 

3 The Pentateuch and Book of Joshua Critically Examined, Part VII (London, 1879), 
12, 225-27, 259-69, and Appen. 149 

4 Alttestamentliche Studien, Heft II (Berlin, 1839), 22-113. 

5 Das Deuteronomium und der Deuteronomiker (Bielefeld and Leipzig, 1872), 185-94. 
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Berry thinks that the dependence is entirely of Deuteronomy upon 
Jeremiah, who “was a man of much greater originality of thought and 
expression than the writer of Deuteronomy, and he would be particu- 
larly unlikely to be materially indebted to the thought and expression 
of D which moves largely in a circle of ideas quite different from his 
own.’’® A very similar view was held by R. H. Kennett.’ Hélscher 
denies that any genuine passages of Jeremiah show acquaintance with 
Deuteronomy, but only later additions to the prophetic book.* The 
theory of an Exilic or post-Exilic origin of Deuteronomy has not met 
with general acceptance among modern scholars, although the views 
of the above-named scholars have brought to light a number of impor- 
tant considerations and have led to a re-examination of the problem of 
the date of this book.® In the case of R. H. Kennett especially, the 
view rests upon highly conjectural theories regarding the history of the 
Hebrews. 

The view which seems to be held by a majority of critical scholars 
today is as follows: Jeremiah began his public career in 626 B.c., five 
years before the reforms of Josiah, which were based upon the original 
edition of the Book of Deuteronomy. When the reforms were insti- 
tuted in 621, Jeremiah found much in them in agreement with his own 
ideas and was at first an enthusiastic supporter of them. He even went 
to the extent of going about the cities of Judah and the streets of 
Jerusalem exhorting people to support Deuteronomy, which he re- 
ferred to as “this covenant”’ (Jer. 11:1—-8). Later, however, when Jere- 
miah became more mature and when the Deuteronomic reforms failed 
to live up to his expectations, he turned against them and so came to 
predict even the destruction of the Jerusalem Temple itself, in which 
the Deuteronomists sought to centralize all worship.'® 

None of these views seems adequate to express the relationship be- 
tween the work and ideas of Jeremiah the prophet and the reforms of 
Josiah and the relationship between the Book of Jeremiah and the 


* JBL, XXXI1X (1920), 46; ef. JBL, LIX (1940), 133-39. 

7 JTS, VI (1905), 182 f.; in detail, JTS, VII (1906), 481-86. 

8’ ZAW, 1922, pp. 233-39. 

* See esp. Bewer, Paton, and Dahl, JBL, XLVII (1928), 305-79, and Graham, JR, VII 
(1927), 396-418. 


1° See, e. g., T. H. Robinson, A History of Israel, I (Oxford, 1932), 427-28; Bewer, 
Literature of the Old Testament (New York, 1922), 147-52; Skinner, Prophecy and Religion 
(Cambridge, 1922), chap. vi. 
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Book of Deuteronomy. It is the purpose of the present paper to con- 
sider in detail these relationships and to advance a new theory for 
their explanation. My thesis may be briefly stated in advance as fol- 
lows: Jeremiah did not begin his public career until about a decade 
after Josiah’s reforms of 621 B.c.'' He was acquainted with the origi- 
nal edition of Deuteronomy but never expressed approval either of the 
principles or of the methods of the Deuteronomic reforms. Indeed, his 
outlook was on many important questions diametrically opposed to 
that of the writers of Deuteronomy. The Book of Jeremiah as we now 
have it, however, has received expansion and redaction at the hands of 
“Deuteronomic” editors, whose purpose in part was to claim for 
Deuteronomy the sanction of the great prophet. 


I 


Before proceeding to a detailed discussion of this view, it is neces- 
sary to consider first a few questions regarding the Book of Deuteron- 
omy and Josiah’s reforms. 

1. A majority of critical scholars are agreed that the first edition of 
Deuteronomy, Urdeuteronomium, formed the basis of Josiah’s reforms. 
The attempts of some (Welch, Staerk, Oestreicher, et al.) to prove that 
the book is earlier than Josiah have not been successful, although it is 
by no means impossible that some parts of the book are of compara- 


tively ancient origin. On the other hand, it cannot be held that the 
book is Exilic or post-Exilic. Thus the date of Deuteronomy is one of 
the most assured results of modern criticism and an important key- 
stone in the whole structure of modern views of the Old Testament. 


But what constituted Urdeuteronomium? The general opinion is 
that the kernel of the book is chapters 12-26, to which chapters 5-11 
may have formed an introduction and chapter 28 a conclusion. It is 
very significant, however, that the reforms of Josiah as recorded in II 
Kings, chapters 22-23, could well have been based only upon Deuter- 
onomy, chapters 12-18. All the reforms described in detail there, with 
the possible exception of that concerning the ¢*désim in 23:7, are com- 
manded in chapters 12-18; as for the q‘désim, the prescription of 
Deuteronomy 23:18 is not precisely the same as the action carried out 
in II Kings 23:7. At any rate, the reforms of Josiah described in detail 


u Cf. my article, ‘‘The Peril from the North in Jeremiah,”’ JBL, LIX (1940), 499-513. 
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have to do mainly with cultic purification and have nothing to do with 
provisions for judicial procedure, family life, business affairs, etc., as 
described in Deuteronomy, chapters 19-26. There are three logical 
possibilities of explanation of this fact: (i) Urdeuteronomium consisted 
only of Deuteronomy, chapters 12-18; (ii) II Kings, chapters 22-23, is 
an incomplete account of Josiah’s reforms; or (iii) the emphasis in the 
reforms was primarily if not exclusively upon cultic rather than moral 
reform. In view of the general unity of Deuteronomy, chapters 12-26, 
recognized by most critics, it is dangerous to suppose that the first of 
these possibilities is the correct one. Rather it is more likely that a 
combination of the second and third offer the correct solution. Jere- 
miah may well have felt himself in agreement with the attempts of 
Deuteronomy to establish social justice in matters of legal, commer- 
cial, and domestic relations; but the emphasis of the reformers of 621 
was apparently upon the cultic features of national life, and the pre- 
scriptions of Deuteronomy regarding social justice were allowed to 
become largely a dead letter. 

2. Insufficient attention has usually been given to the motivation of 
the Josianic reforms. It seems most probable that the motives of Jo- 
siah and his supporters were partly political—to unify the nation 
around Jerusalem as both the political and the religious capital and to 
establish independence of Palestine from Assyria. The account of the 
reforms in II Kings, chapters 22-23, has received expansion at the 
hands of later editors; but there is no adequate reason for doubting 
that Josiah actually did attempt to make religious reforms in Bethel 
and other parts of the northern kingdom, as related in 23:15, 19 f. 
(see also the reference to Bethel in 23:4). We learn in Jer. 41:4 ff. 
that, on the day after the murder of Gedaliah, a large group of men 
were making a pilgrimage from Shechem, Shiloh, and Samaria to the 
Jerusalem Temple. The international situation at the time was fa- 
vorable to Josiah’s attempt." The Assyrien Empire was gradually 
breaking up, certainly after the death of Ashurbanipal in 626. Assyria 
was too busy elsewhere in 621 to prevent Josiah from extending his 
influence over the northern kingdom and centralizing both political 
and religious authority in Jerusalem. There is no implication that the 
king’s motives were insincere; there is only recognition of the fact that 

2 Of. Welch, Jeremiah (London, 1928), pp. 18 ff. 
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in ancient Israel no careful distinction was made between political and 
religious affairs. There was close union between what we should call 
church and state—terms which an ancient Hebrew would hardly have 
understood. 

If these remarks are correct, we may see one of the reasons for Jere- 
miah’s attitude toward the Deuteronomic reforms. He was never an 
ardent nationalist and constantly disapproved of isolationism and in- 
tense nationalism. He would not have approved of the Assyrian influ- 
ence in religious life which was maintained during Manasseh’s reign, 
but he strongly disapproved of defiance against the power of the Neo- 
Babylonian Empire which succeeded to the place of the Assyrian 
Empire. 

3. A third question which needs to be asked concerning the reforms 
of Josiah is: How successful were they? It may be noted at once that 
the provision regarding the local priests which is commended in Deu- 
teronomy 17:6—8 was not actually carried out, according to II Kings 
23:9. It has often been remarked that the law of battle in Deuteron- 
omy 20:5-8 and 24:5 is not practical. Indeed, the impracticality of 
many of the laws of Deuteronomy impressed Hélscher so much that it 
led him to date the book in post-Exilic times.'* It is pr-bably quite 
true that the requirements of Deuteronomy regarding centralization 
of worship in Jerusalem were not capable of being carried out in their 
entirety until post-Exilic days, when the Jewish community was small 
and compact. 

The recognition of this fact has led Budde to assert that Deuteron- 
omy was not a lawbook but a program.'t However, such a distinction 
is hardly valid. In almost every country and in every age a law is a 
program; it is an ideal which is more or less capable of attainment. 
One could easily point to laws of the United States today or in recent 
times which have been too idealistic for attainment (e.g., the Volstead 
Act). This would have been especially true of a law promulgated by 
the king in a state such as Israel was. It so happened that the Deuter- 
onomic law was in many respects too idealistic and too far advanced 
for it to be put into practice in every detail. But this is not a valid 
argument against the book’s having been written in the seventh cen- 
tury. 

Of all the requirements of the reforms, one of the most impracticable 


13 ZAW, 1922, pp. 227 ff. “ ZAW, 1926, p. 180. 
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must have been that demanding the abolition of all local sanctuaries. 
While it is entirely possible that these were abolished temporarily, it 
is very improbable that they remained in disuse and were not rebuilt— 
at least that they were not soon visited by members of the local com- 
munities for purposes of worship. The history of worship in Palestine, 
not only in Jewish times but also in Christian and Mohammedan eras, 
shows that it is impossible permanently to prevent worship at small 
local sanctuaries." 

It seems very likely, therefore, that the reforms attempted by 
Josiah were only partially and temporarily successful. Perhaps even 
before the time of his death the local sanctuaries were partly rebuilt 
and used for worship. At any rate, a reaction must have set in against 
his reforms after his death during the reign of Jehoiakim. The death of 
Josiah would have been understood by the people as showing divine 
disapproval of his work, and the character of Jehoiakim was not such 
as to carry on the reforms. There is evidence in the Book of Jeremiah 
itself that some of the Deuteronomic laws were not obeyed. Both Jer. 
16:6 and 41:5 show that the prohibition in Deut. 14:1 against self- 
laceration in time of mourning was not obeyed. Also, we may see from 
Jer. 44:19 that the Jewish women must have resumed the worship of 
the Queen of Heaven even before they had left Palestine to go to 
Egypt. 

If the reforms of Josiah were not very successful, it is possible to 
explain Jeremiah’s frequent references to idolatry and worship at high 
places even without supposing that he lived before the time of the 
reforms. They may quite easily have been appropriate during the 
reign of Jehoiakim if not in the last years of Josiah, after Jeremiah had 
begun his preaching. 


Il 


It is very difficult to offer thoroughly convincing proof that Jere- 
miah did not, or could not, approve of the Deuteronomic reforms, es- 
pecially since so many critics have pointed out specific elements in 
them that Jeremiah must have found congenial to his own thinking."* 
But one must consider not only specific elements in the thought of the 


18 Cf. Paton, loc. cit., p. 335. A similar difficulty faced Akhnaton and his supporters in 
their attempted reforms in Egypt many centuries before this time (cf. Breasted, The Dawn 
of Conscience |New York and London, 1933], pp. 303-5). 


16 See, e.g., Peake in the Century Bible, Jeremiah, I, 12-13; Cornill, Das Buch Jeremia 
(Leipzig, 1905), pp. 143—44. 
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prophet and of the reforms but the whole general religious outlook and 
program of each. With these in mind it is very difficult to believe that 
Jeremiah could ever have approved of Josiah’s reforms. There are a 
few specific passages which may be cited as expressing a religious out- 
look diametrically opposed to that of the Deuteronomists. 

The first is the Temple sermon as reported in chapters 7 and 26. 
Here Jeremiah declares that the Temple will be destroyed unless the 
people show true moral reform. Such a prediction must have been 
wholly incomprehensible and utterly abhorrent to anyone imbued with 
the spirit of Deuteronomy, with its emphasis on the Jerusalem Temple 
and its cult, as the treatment of Jeremiah following the sermon shows. 
In chapter 7 one should notice particularly verses 21-23: 


Thus said Yahweh of hosts, god of Israel: “Add your burnt-offerings to 
your sacrifices and eat flesh; yet I did not speak with your fathers and did not 
command them in the day I brought them from the land of Egypt concerning 
burnt-offering and sacrifice, but this is the word I commanded them, ‘Hearken 
to my voice and I will be to you a god and ye shall be to me a people, and ye 
shall walk in all the way which I shall command you that it may be well with 


’ >») 


you. 
Another passage is Jer. 11:15. I have elsewhere’? suggested that 
this oracle should be translated: 
What right has my beloved in my house? 
She has done wickedness! 
Can fatlings and holy flesh avert 
From thee thy doom? 
Again, consider 6:20, in which Yahweh speaks to Israel as follows: 
What to me is incense from Sheba, 
And sweet cane from a far land? 
Your burnt-offerings are not to my liking, 
And your sacrifices please me not. 
In addition to these passages, there are two passages in which Jere- 
miah seems to express (veiled?) opposition to Deuteronomy—S8 : 8-9 
and 13 and 2:8. Since I have discussed these fully elsewhere, I need 
only list them here.'® 
When one considers carefully the import of these passages (all 
unquestionably genuine) in connection with the general religious posi- 
tion of Jeremiah, and when one remembers that there is no evidence 
for vacillation and compromise in that part of Jeremiah’s life for 
i? JBL, LX (1941), 57-60. 18 JBL, LX (1941), 382-87. 
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which we have surprisingly full biographical information, it is dif- 
ficult to believe that Jeremiah ever expressed approval of the Deu- 
teronomic reforms or supported them in any way. R. H. Kennett has 
well summed up the matter in these words: Jeremiah “‘regarded the 
king’s [Josiah’s] enactments as an unsatisfactory compromise—the 
good seeds which they contained were sown in the midst of thorns of 
sacrificial worship.’’!® 
Ill 

We may now discuss the interrelationship between the work of 
Jeremiah the prophet, on the one hand, and the original Deuteronomy 
and the ‘“‘Deuteronomists,”’ on the other, as shown by the literary rela- 
tions between the Book of Deuteronomy and the Book of Jeremiah. 
A discussion of this nature is fraught with many perils, and it must be 
frankly admitted that subjective judgments are likely to play a part. 
It is often extremely difficult to determine the direction of literary in- 
fluence. But it is surely not sufficient simply to list the parallel or 
similar passages of the two books and then conclude that the influence 
was all in one direction—as has often been done. Due regard must be 
had for the context of each verse or passage, and careful attention 
must be paid to the question as to what is original and what is second- 
ary in each book. It is here that subjectivity is likely to enter in. The 
best one can do is to be as careful and objective as possible in consider- 
ing what is characteristic of the style and thought of the prophet 
Jeremiah, on the one hand, and of Deuteronomy and the Deuteronom- 
ists, on the other. 

The most complete listing of the parallel and similar passages of the 
two books may be found in Colenso’s The Pentateuch and Book of 
Joshua Critically Examined.** Many of the examples there given, how- 
ever, are based on only superficial resemblances, and Bishop Colenso 
drew too sweeping a conclusion from the list.” 


A. JEREMIAH’S ACQUAINTANCE WITH THE ORIGINAL EDITION 
OF DEUTERONOMY 


I have said above that Jeremiah was acquainted with the original 
edition of Deuteronomy. A priori we should expect this to be true, 


'® Deuteronomy and the Decalogue (Cambridge, 1920), p. 16. 
2° Part VII, Appen. 149, pp. 85-110. 


*t See also Driver, Deuteronomy (“‘I.C.C.""), pp. xcii ff.; Carpenter and Harford-Batters- 
by, The Hexateuch, I, 88 ff. 
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whether Jeremiah began his career in 626 or in circa 614-612. There 
are at least two passages which show rather clearly that this was the 
case: 

1. Jer. 3:1 and Dew. 24:1.—There can be little doubt that Jer. 3: 
1-5 is genuine, since it is a fine poetic passage and is strongly prophetic 
in tone. Jer. 3:1 should be translated (following LXX in important 
points where MT represents interpretation) as follows: 

If a man send away his wife, and she leaves him 

And becomes another man’s, can she” return to him*® again? 

Has not that woman™ committed adultery? 
Deut. 24: 1—4 contains the law of divorce. The similarity of expression 
in both passages (cf. especially Jer. 3:16 and Deut. 24:1 [end]) is close 
enough to make it probable that Jeremiah knew the passage; but Jere- 
miah is speaking primarily from a moral standpoint and Deuteron- 
omy from a cultie legal standpoint: Deuteronomy is concerned with 
the fact that the woman becomes ‘‘defiled’’ (vs. 4); Jeremiah, with the 
fact that she has committed adultery. It is impossible that the passage 
is a Deuteronomic “insertion” in Jeremiah. On the other hand, Jer. 
3:8 betrays clearly the hand of a Deuteronomic editor; it is most prob- 
able that all of 3:6—12a is secondary (see below). 

2. Jer. 28:9 and Deut. 18 :22.—Here the same test of prophecy ap- 
pears in both books, but there is no reason to doubt the genuineness of 
the Jeremiah passage. 


B. COMMON TERMINOLOGY IN THE ORIGINAL BOOK OF JEREMIAH 
AND THE ORIGINAL EDITION OF DEUTERONOMY 

The original Book of Jeremiah as well as the original edition of Deu- 
teronomy was written in the seventh century, and all of Jeremiah’s 
work was done in the latter part of the seventh or the early part of the 
sixth century. We should expect, therefore, that both books would 
show many similarities in vocabulary and syntax which would not 
necessarily come from influence of one upon the other. Many of the 
phrases which scholars have listed as showing such influence must be 
due to this factor. It is possible, of course, that some of these are due 
to influence—especially to the fact that Jeremiah was acquainted 
with Deuteronomy—but it is safer to consider them as due rather to 


® Following LXX. 
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what we may call the terminology of the time.** The following may be 
listed as belonging to this group: “circumcision of the heart ” (Jer. 
4:4; 9:25; Deut. 10:16; 30:6; cf. Lev. 26:41; Ezek. 44:7, 9); “the 
stranger, the fatherless and the widows’”’ (Jer. 7:6; 22:3; Deut. 10:18; 
14:29; 16:11, 14 and frequently; ef. Exod. 22:21 f.); “go after other 
gods whom ye know not”’ (Jer. 7:9; Deut. 11:28); “the place where I 
(he) cause(s) my (his) name to dwell” (Jer. 7:12; Deut. 12:11; 14:23; 
16:2, 6, 11; 26:2; ef. Neh. 1:9; Ezra 6:12); “walk in all the way which 
I (Yahweh) commanded you, that it may be well for you” (Jer. 7:23; 
Deut. 5:33; for the latter part of this expression see Deut. 4:40; 5:16, 
29; 6:3, 18; 12:25, 28; 22:7; Il Kings 25:24); “the inheritance which I 
(Yahweh) gave (gives) thee” (Jer. 17:4; Deut. 12:9); “mighty hand 
and outstretched arm” (Deut. 4:34; 5:15; 7:19; 11:2; 26:8; cf. “out- 
stretched hand and mighty arm” [Jer. 21:5]); “give to you (thee) 
and have pity on you (thee)” (Jer. 42:12; Deut. 13:18); “stiffen the 
neck” (Jer. 7:26; 17:23 [not genuine!]; 19:15; Deut. 10:16); “and 
thine eyes seeing”’ (Jer. 20:4; Deut. 28:32). 


C. THE DEUTERONOMIC EDITORS 


We come now to the most important and most extensive group of 
passages—namely, those in Jeremiah which are due to the activity of 
Deuteronomic editors. Here the term “Deuteronomic editor’ or 
“Deuteronomist”’ is used in a broad sense as applying to any editor of 
the Book of Jeremiah who shows strongly the influence of the style and 
thought of the Book of Deuteronomy. We cannot be certain of the 
identity of such editors with men who actually wrote the original edi- 
tion of Deuteronomy or some later portions of it, but it is probable 
that in some instances such identity existed. 

One of the main purposes of these editors, as stated above, was to 
attempt to show that Jeremiah did approve of the Deuteronomic re- 
forms, or, in other words, to claim for Deuteronomy the sanction of 
the prophet. Here the passages may be classified under divisions 
which will in the main indicate the motives of the editors. 

1. Dates in the Book of Jeremiah intended to make Jeremiah begin his 
public career before the time of the Deuteronomic reforms.—These dates 


23 Of course Jeremiah may well have been influenced, consciously or unconsciously, by 
the terminology of Deuteronomy without approving of the book as a whole. One often 
Owes a greater debt to his enemies than he can realize! 

_ 
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are in 1:2, 3:6, 25:3, and 36:2. I have already discussed these pas- 
sages in JBL, LIX (1940), 511-13. I need here only add a few addi- 
tional remarks to emphasize the probability that Jeremiah did not 
begin his career until near the end of Josiah’s reign or even until the 
beginning of the reign of Jehoiakim. 

In an extended and valuable discussion of the relationship of Jere- 
miah to Deuteronomy, A. F. Puukko*™ has pointed out that it is im- 
possible to prove a close relationship between Jeremiah and the men 
who were primarily concerned in the institution of the Deuteronomic 
reforms of 621, as they are listed in II Kings, chapter 22. It is most 
improbable that Hilkiah the high priest was the father of Jeremiah, as 
scholars once assumed. Jeremiah does seem to have been friendly with 
sons of the Shaphan of II Kings 22:12 (probably not identical with 
Shaphan the scribe), but this friendship was based upon agreement on 
social and political questions rather than on purely religious ones and 
dates from the time of Jehoiakim and Zedekiah. Puukko remarks up- 
on the fact that Jeremiah never stood in as close a relationship with 
Josiah as Isaiah, for example, did with Hezekiah. This is important, 
and we should note further that Jeremiah did not occupy so close a 


position with reference to Josiah as he himself did with later kings of 


Israel, especially Jehoiakim and Zedekiah. In fact, Jeremiah appears 
in the role of adviser to these kings as Isaiah did to Ahaz and Heze- 
kiah; both stand in the tradition of the older “royal prophets” of the 
type of Nathan, Elisha, Micaiah son of Imlah, and others. If Jere- 
~ miah actually did begin his career in 626 B.c., as these “‘Deuteronom- 
ic’ dates of the book would have us believe, it is extremely difficult to 
see (i) why he was not called upon to place the prophetic stamp of ap- 
proval on the book found by Shaphan the scribe, rather than the other- 
wise obscure Huldah the prophetess; (ii) why he was never summoned 
by Josiah for advice on other occasions; and (iii) why it is so difficult to 
date oracles of Jeremiah in the period between 621 and the beginning 
of Jehoiakim’s reign.* 

2. Passages inserted in Jeremiah to emphasize the existence of pre- 
Deuteronomic sins during the prophet’s early career —These passages 


24 ‘‘Jeremias Stellung zum Deuteronomium,”’ in Alttestamentliche Studien Rudolf Kittel 
zum 60. Geburtstag dargebracht (‘‘Beitriige zur Wissenschaft vom Alten Testament,’’ ed- 
R. Kittel, Heft 13 |Leipzig, 1913]), pp. 126-53; see esp. pp. 134—40. 

* Cf. Skinner, op. cit., chap. vii. 
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have to do mainly with the sins of Topheth in the Valley of Hinnom, 
which was a symbol to the Deuteronomists of the worst heresy of 
Manasseh. Now, although it has been pointed out above that the 
worship in the local sanctuaries may easily have been resumed in the 
last years of Josiah and certainly in the reign of Jehoiakim, it is not 
probable that the pagan sanctuary of Topheth was rebuilt and worship 
there resumed. The priests of Jerusalem doubtless could exercise su- 
pervision over the worship of Jerusalem and its vicinity to a degree 
impossible for the outlying villages; also, considerable time and labor 
would have been involved in the restoration of this place of worship.” 
But the Deuteronomic editors have used this place in trying to prove 
Jeremiah’s knowledge of the great sins of Manasseh’s time. 

a) Jer. 19:2-9, 11b-14a.—Chapter 19 clearly consists of two dif- 
ferent messages: one given in connection with the breaking of the pot- 
tery flask, and the other in the Valley of Hinnom. The two have been 
closely combined, but there are many inconsistencies in the narrative 
which show clearly that we have here an original account in which a 
secondary narrative has been inserted. The portion which is second- 
ary, dealing with the message in the Valley of Hinnom, is in verse 2, 
“the valley of Ben-Hinnom which,” and in verses 3-9 and 11b—14a. 
The rest is the original portion describing the symbolic action with a 
flask. For the strong Deuteronomic flavor of the language compare 
verse 7 with Deut. 28:26 (but see below), verse 8 with Deut. 29:22, 
and verse 9 with Deut. 28:53. Furthermore, verses 6-9 and 116—14a, 
beginning with the formulistic “Therefore, behold, days are com- 
ing....,” is of the nature of vaticinium post eventum. 

b) Jer. 7 :31-8:3.—This again emphasizes the sins at Topheth. It is 
probable that verse 30 is original and that all that follows, through 
8:3, is secondary. Verse 30 begins with a construction which is usually 
late: perfect with wadw copulative instead of imperfect with waéw con- 
secutive. Verses 32-33 are parallel with 19:6-7 (ef. 7:31 with Deut. 
12:31 and 18:10 and 8:2 with Deut. 17:3). 

c) Jer. 32:35 mentions briefly the offeringsin Hinnom. This is in a_ 


long section, a prayer of Jeremiah, which is almost universally recog- 
nized by critics as secondary (at least, 32:17—23, 28-44), with strong 
Deuteronomic infiuence in many verses (cf. Jer.32:18 with Deut.7:21; 


* Cf. Torrey, JBL, LVI (1937), 204. 
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10:17; 5:9f.; Jer. 32:20-22 with Deut. 4:34; 10:11; 26:8f., 15 
ete.; Jer. 32:37 with Deut. 29:27; and Jer. 32:41 with Deut. 28:63; 
30:9). 

d) Jer. 15:4 predicts future ruin to the nation, so that it will be “a 
horror to all the kingdoms of the earth, because of what Manasseh, 
king of Judah, did in Jerusalem.” This verse is hardly from Jeremiah; 
he did not explain the coming destruction primarily on the basis of the 
sins of past kings, Manasseh or anyone else, but of the people of his 
own day. The verse is strongly reminiscent of II Kings 23:26 and 
24:3 and of Deut. 28:25. 

e) Jer. 3:6—12a is a prose passage recognized by many critics to be 
editorial (e.g., Skinner).2” The resemblances to Ezek. 16:44 ff. and 23 
are striking. Verse 8 strongly betrays the hand of the Deuteronomist 
(see above). Verse 6 contains a Deuteronomic formula, “on every high 
hill and beneath every spreading tree,” symbolic of the sins which 


Josiah sought to destroy (cf. Deut. 12:2; I Kings 14:23; II Kings 
16:4 and 17:10). The same formula has been inserted by a Deuter- 
onomist in Jer. 2:20, where the figure is not in accord with the figures 
used in the original poem and where it overloads the meter; and in 


3:13, where it also overloads the meter. In Jer. 17:2 a somewhat simi- 
lar expression, but not so formulistic, occurs; the text is corrupt, but it 
may be that the passage is original. 

3. Jer. 11:1-8 written to prove that Jeremiah was an active supporter 
of the Deuteronomic reforms.—This passage is a crux interpretum in the 
study of our problem. Nearly all interpreters have recognized that it 
was intended to show that Jeremiah supported Deuteronomy and even 
became an itinerant evangelist for the reforms of Josiah; they have 
been divided on the question as to whether the passage is genuine or 
secondary. 

That there is strong Deuteronomic influence on the language of the 
section is apparent from the parallels cited on the following page. 
These parallels are very striking. They have led Duhm, Cornill, Kent, 
and others to consider the whole section as editorial. Puukko, after a 
careful analysis, pronounced 11:1-14 a free composition of a later 
writer who built it upon Baruch’s book (esp. 7: 16-28) and Deuteron- 
omy (esp. 27:14-26). Other critics (including Giesebrecht, Driver, 


27 Op. cit., p. 82. 
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Peake, and Condamin) consider the passage as genuine, at least in 


part. 


These extensive parallels between 11:1-8 and Deuteronomy must 
mean either that the whole section is editorial or that the section is an 





Jeremiah 
11:3: “Cursed (be) the man who 
shall not hearken to the words of 
this covenant 


Deuteronomy 
27:26: “Cursed (be he) who shall not 
establish the words of this Torah 
to keep them 


11:4: “....on the day that I 
brought them from the land of 
Egypt, from the iron furnace .. . . 
that ye may be to me a people and 
I may be to you a God.” 


4:20: “And you Yahweh took, and 
brought you from the iron furnace, 
from Egypt, to be to him a people 
of inheritance ....” (cf. I Kings 
8:51 “.... from the midst of the 
iron furnace... .”’). 

7:8: “.... the oath which he swore 
to your fathers 

8:18: “. ... in order to establish his 
covenant which he swore to thy 
fathers 

9:5: “.... and in order to establish 
the word which Yahweh swore to 
thy fathers, to Abraham, to Isaac 
and to Jacob.” 

6:3; 11:9; 26:9, 15; 27:3; 31:20: 
“....@ land flowing with milk 
and honey.” 

2:30; 4:20, 38; 6:24; 8:18; 10:15; 
29:27: “....as at this day.” 
27:15: “And all the people shall 
answer and say, ‘Amen’ ”’ (similar- 

ly in following verses). 

4:13: “....his covenant which he 

commanded you to keep 


11:5: “In order to establish the oath 
which I swore to your fathers to 
give to them 


a land flowing with milk and honey, 


as at this day. 


And I answered and said, ‘Amen, 
Yahweh.’ ”’ 


11:8: “.... this covenant which I 
commanded to keep 


expansion of a Jeremianic kernel. While the latter is a possibility, the 
former is much more likely to be true, for the following reasons: in 
verse 2 the expression “the words of this covenant” is introduced very 
abruptly without any previous reference to a covenant; Deuteronomic 
vocabulary and ideas pervade the whole passage more than any other 


*8 This occurs elsewhere but is characteristic of Deuteronomy (cf. Driver, op. cit.. pp. 
43 f.). 
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single passage in Jeremiah; important parallels to the passage in genu- 
ine parts of the prophetic book are lacking; and the motivation of the 
passage can easily be explained as a desire on the part of a later writer 
(or writers) to secure for the Book of Deuteronomy and the Josianic 
reforms the support of the great prophet Jeremiah. (Although 11:9- 
14 may well be genuine, it is not important for the present study.) 

4. Passages designed to explain the Exile and its misfortunes as due to 
disobedience of Yahweh and worship of foreign gods.—Jer. 5:19, 9: 11- 
13, 16: 10-13, and 22:8~9 are very similar both in style and in thought. 
In each case a question is asked concerning the reason for Yahweh's 
bringing misfortune upon the Israelites, in the laying waste of the 
land, destruction of Jerusalem, and the like; and the answer is given— 
that Yahweh brought this upon them because they have forsaken him, 
or his law or covenant, and served other gods. Very similar passages, 
both in wording and in idea, are to be found in Deut. 29:21-—27 and I 
Kings 9:8~—9 (in the vision of Solomon, clearly Deuteronomic). All of 
these passages doubtless come from the same editor or editorial school, 
writing after the destruction of Jerusalem in 586 for the purpose of 
giving the Hebrews a ready explanation of the disaster (cf. Jer. 9:15 
with Deut. 28:64; 4:27 [all of Jer. 9:11—16 is secondary]; and Jer. 
16:13 with Deut. 28:36). Deut. 29:21-27 is especially close in vocabu- 
lary and style to Jer. 22:8-9.*° 

5. Passages which definitely predict restoration from Exile and future 
prosperity.—In many chapters of our present Book of Jeremiah, espe- 
cially in chapters 30-33, are passages which describe in definite terms 
the conditions of the Exile and predict future restoration and final 
triumph for the Hebrews. It is extremely difficult to determine how 
many of these are genuine; no doubt some of them are, since Jeremiah 
may well have entertained a hope for future restoration, albeit in 
vague and imprecise terms. Of those passages which are secondary, as 
shown by their formulistic nature and the general similarity of the 
predictions, some show the influence of the Deuteronomists. Without 
asserting that these necessarily come from the same scribes as those 


who wrote other Deuteronomic passages, we may note the following 
parallels: (i) In Jer. 3:14-18 compare verse 17 with Deut. 29:19 and 
verse 18c with Deut. 1:38, 3:28, 12:10, 19:3, and 31:7. (ii) Compare 


29 See also my article cited in n. 18 above. 
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Jer. 29:10-14 with Deut. 4:29 and 30:3 and 5. (iii) Compare Jer. 
30:3 and 33: 266 with Deut. 30:3 and 5. (iv) The long prayer of Jere- 
miah in 32:16—44 is secondary either wholly or in large part; even so 
conservative a scholar as Condamin considers verses 17-23 and 28-36 
as secondary. It is probable that in this section only verses 24-25 are 
genuine. This prayer is a résumé of Hebrew history in Deuteronomic 
style, culminating in promises of future restoration. The following 
parallels should be noted: compare Jer. 32:18 with Deut. 5:9 and 10, 
7:21, and 10:17; Jer. 32:20-22 with Deut. 4:34, 6:22, 7:19, 10:11, 
and 26:8-9 and 15; Jer. 32:37 with Deut. 29:27; and Jer. 32:41 with 
Deut. 28:63 and 30:9. 

6. Legalistic passages inserted to prove that Jeremiah knew the laws of 
Deuieronomy.—In two passages the Deuteronomists have made it ap- 
pear that Jeremiah knew two specific laws of the original Deuteron- 
omy and, by inference, that he approved of them. 

a) Jer. 3:8 contains a reference, indirectly, to Deut. 24:1, with the 
use of two technical terms, ‘‘to send away, to divorce,” and “bill of 
divorce.” As noted above, Jer. 3:6—12a is secondary; it was added at 
this point to make it appear that in 3:1 Jeremiah had in mind the 
Deuteronomic law of divorce. However, the whole style and tenor of 
verses 6-12a is different from that of verses 1-5. 

b) Jer. 34:13b-14.—The account in Jer. 34:8-22 of the release of 
Hebrew slaves is apparently in large part genuine; yet the release was 
obviously not the sabbatical release prescribed in Exod. 21:2 ff. or 
Deut. 15:1 ff. but a release by special royal decree because of an 
emergency situation. As the account now stands, however, it is made 
to appear that it was in fulfilment of the Deuteronomic law. This has 
been accomplished by the insertion of verses 136 and 14, with an al- 
most direct quotation of Deut. 15:la and 12 in verse 14; for the ex- 
pression ‘“‘out of the house of bondmen”’ see Deut. 5:6, 6:12, 8:14, and 
13:5 and 10. The omission of this verse and a half removes the dif- 
ficulties in the account.*® 

7. Miscellaneous.—These passages do not exhaust the extent of 
Deuteronomic editorial activity in the Book of Jeremiah. There are 
other passages of less importance. For example, Jer. 13:11 is appar- 


*° The same editor has probably also inserted in vs. 9 Ad-ibrt wehd-ibriyydh, which is 
awkward in the context and is not elsewhere used by Jeremiah. 
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ently a Deuteronomic addition to the parable of the loincloth; it 
makes a wholly new point to the whole parable, and the language of 
the latter part of the verse is like that of Deut. 26:19. Jer. 33:9 also 
is closely parallel to Deut. 26:19; it is probable that most, if not all, 
of chapter 33 is non-Jeremianic. Two post-Septuagintal additions to 
Jeremiah, under the influence of Deuteronomy, may be seen in Jer. 
28: 16 and 29:32, where the clause, ‘‘for he (thou) has(t) spoken rebel- 
lion against Yahweh,”’ does not appear in LXX but has been added 
twice to the Hebrew from Deut. 13:6. 


D. INFLUENCE OF JEREMIAH UPON DEUTERONOMY, CHAPTER 28 


It has often been noted that Deuteronomy, chapter 28, especially 
abounds in parallels to passages in the Book of Jeremiah. Now, this 
chapter presents a number of problems. It is usually considered as 
forming the conclusion to the original edition of Deuteronomy. For 
several reasons, however, it is probably nearer the truth to consider 
that verses 1-6 and 15-19, which are mostly poetic, formed the origi- 
nal nucleus of this chapter and that the remainder constitutes only 
prose expansion of this nucleus, written, at least in part, soon after the 
siege of Jerusalem.*' If this theory is correct, may we not expect to find 


in this expanded portion traces of the influence of the original Jere- 


miah, composed by Baruch some years earlier? This I believe to be the 
case. The following are examples: (1) The phrase in verse 20, “the 
evil of your doings,” is borrowed from Jer. 4:4, 21:12, 23:2 and 22, 
and 26:3; it has in turn been used by an editor in Jer. 25:5 and 44: 
22.2 (2) The expression ‘‘a horror to all the kingdoms of the earth’”’ 
in verse 25 has been borrowed from Jer. 24:9 and 34:17 and used in 
turn by an editor in Jer. 15:4 and 29:18. (3) Verse 26 is taken from 
Jer. 34:20 and then used in Jer. 7:33, 16:4 (or is this verse genuine?), 
and 19:7. (4) The description of the Neo-Babylonians in verses 49-51 
shows acquaintance with Jeremiah’s description of the ‘‘foe from the 
North,” especially with Jer. 5:15-17 and 6:22-23. That Jeremiah is 
original and Deuteronomy secondary is shown by the fact that Jere- 


31 See W. A. Irwin, ‘‘An Objective Criterion for the Dating of Deuteronomy,’’ AJSL, 
LVI (1939), 337-49. Lrwin credits the theory regarding the original nucleus to Valeton. 

s2 For a clear instance of the influence of genuine portions of Jer. upon an editorial por- 
tion see Jer. 32: 17-23 and the parallel passages listed in Condamin’s commentary, p. 249, 
n. 2. 
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miah’s passages are poetic and in general more vigorous and original; 
furthermore, the description of the horrors of the siege in Deut. 28: 
52 ff. is more specific and reveals acquaintance with the actual hap- 
penings.** To complete the description of the relationships between 
the Book of Jeremiah and Deuteronomy, chapter 28, we may note 
that parallels have been pointed out above between verse 36 and Jer. 
16:13; verse 53 and Jer. 19:9; verse 63 and Jer. 32:41; and verse 64 
(cf. Deut. 4:27 and 30:3) and Jer. 9:15. Also, verse 37 has influenced 
the editor of Jer. 25:9 and 18. It may indeed be that the editor of the 
secondary portions of Deuteronomy, chapter 28, was also the editor of 
many of the Deuteronomic passages in the Book of Jeremiah. 


The Deuteronomic editors did their work well. The best measure of 
their success is the general prevalence of the view that Jeremiah once 
approved of the Deuteronomic reforms and later changed his attitude. 
But, in order to understand the true Jeremiah, we must discount the 
Deuteronomic passages. We shall then see that the prophet was not 
given to compromise or to fundamental change of mind. 


VANDERBILT UNIversiry SCHOOL OF RELIGION 


33 Cf. Irwin, op. cit. 





THE EARLY RELATIONS OF EGYPT WITH ASIA! 
HELENE J. KANTOR 


The earliest relations of Egypt with Asia are in great measure 
traceable only by distinctive similarities in the material cultures of the 
countries in question. Although the results of an examination of the 
pertinent archeological data from Egypt, Palestine, Syria, and Meso- 
potamia may often be uncertain or fail to indicate the exact nature of 
many relationships, there is yet enough material to demonstrate that 
even during the early periods of Egyptian development outside con- 
tacts were not lacking. 


I. EGYPT AND PALESTINE 
THE PRE-GERZEAN PERIOD 


Triangular and laurel leaf hoe types which are typical for the Pales- 
tinian Subchalcolithic sites M, B, and A of the Wadi Ghazzeh are 
paralleled by examples from Merimdeh Beni-Salameh,’? but there are 
no similarities in the pottery from these sites. Site A yielded a schist 
or shale palette of roughly rectangular shape, but tapering slightly at 
one end, and with rounded corners.* The closest Egyptian parallel 
is a Tasian alabaster palette, which is also slightly tapered and 
rounded at the corners.‘ Less rectangular and much more rounded 
limestone palettes were found in the Fayum.® Palettes of a regular 
rectangular form occur in the Badarian and in the following pre- 
dynastic periods. Although the site A palette cannot be definitely 
connected with the Egyptian ones on the basis of an undistinctive 
rectangular form, nevertheless the discovery in Palestine of an object 


! IT wish to acknowledge here the stimulation and assistance received from Professor 
Henri Frankfort, under whose direction this study was made, and from Professor G 
Ernest Wright, who made valuable suggestions and whose book (PPEB) has been an in- 
dispensable guide for the Palestinian material. The abbreviations used in this article are 
listed on pp. 212 f. 

? PPEB, pp. 28 ff. The dating of Palestinian sites presented by Wright in PPEB has 
been followed throughout this study. 

*B.P. Il, Pl. XXVIII, 7. * Most., Pl. XIII, 24, grave 3004. 

5 Desert Fayum, Pl. XII, 24, 29 (Kom K); 27, 25, 28 (Kom W). 

6 Bad. Civil., Pl. XXI, 3, grave 569A. Corpus, Pl. LVIII, 88D (S.D. 37, 60) and 88M 
(S.D. 78) are forms of later date than the Subchalcolithic Palestinian palette. 
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belonging to the general family of palettes, which are characteristic 
for Egypt, may be of some significance. 

The Ghassulian (Lower Chalcolithic) culture contains some features 
parallel to Merimdeh. Whereas most of these similarities are fortui- 
tous resemblances,’ the footed types and the clay ladles are definite 
enough to indicate a possible connection between the two cultures. 
Merimdeh has yielded one example of a high ring foot (A, 1 [the italic 
letters and numbers refer to the drawings of the charts at the end of 
this article]) and two examples of high hollow feet (A, 2, 3), which ap- 
parently once supported some form of bowl.* Such high, hollow feet 
occur at Ghassul surmounted by bowls (AA, 1-3).* Although the frag- 
mentary state of the Merimdeh examples precludes definite correla- 
tion with Ghassul, the rareness of footed types in Egypt'® in contrast 
to the frequency of hollow feet in the Ghassulian certainly suggests 
the possibility of a Palestinian connection and origin for the type. 

Clay ladles occur in both Palestinian and Egyptian cultures. A 
type found at Merimdeh (B, /) has a shallow bowl and a long, blunt- 
ended handle" and may be compared to examples from Ghassul (BB, 
3) and the pre-Ghassulian site D1 of the Wadi Ghazzeh (BB, 1). 


? Decoration by a row of small impressions around the rim occurs on four sherds from 
Merimdeh but cannot be compared to the complex imprinted decoration common at 
Ghassul ( Merimdeh I, Fig. 9, f-i; Westdelta, Pl. XX, c [two examples]; Ghassul II, Fig. 52, 
A, level IV). Three Merimdeh sherds possess a raised crescent, cited by Junker as finger 
holds (Merimdeh I, Fig. 9, k, 1, m). At Ghassul similar crescents occur in rows as part of 
the decoration; their use here is nonutilitarian (Ghassul I, Fig. 60, 8, level III). Knobs are 
common on Merimdeh sherds (Merimdeh I, Pl. XI, 2, 3, 5, 8-10, 12-14; Westdelta, PI 
XX, a, b) and appear at Ghassul (Ghassul I, Fig. 41, 1, level 1V; 3, level III; 6, level IV; 
Fig. 52, 7 [two vertical knobs], level IV), but this simple, amorphous characteristic cannot 
be used as a connection. 

* Low, solid base fragments were found at Merimdeh ( Westdelta, Pl. XIX, a, top left; 
Merimdeh I, Fig. 8, i, k), in the Fayum (Desert Fayum, p. 91, Pl. XX, 47, 48, Kom W), and 
in Badarian (Bad. Civil., Pl. XVI, MS 4; Most., Pl. XVIII, MS 31, 32). Solid bases also 
occur at site A of the Wadi Ghazzeh and at Ghassul (B.P. Il, Pl. XL, 38; Ghassul I, Pig. 
56, 12, level IV), but this feature is too simple to form a suitable basis for comparision. 

* Ghassul l, Fig. 56, 4, 7, 11, 13-17, levels III-IV. Ghassul and site A also have pierced 
stands which cannot be paralleled at Merimdeh (Ghassul I, Fig. 56, 9, 10, level IV; B.P. 
II, Pl. XL, 30, 34, 36). 

'° Some Amratian footed bowls (Corpus, Pls. VII, B 73, 73L; XV, F 19a, b: XVI, F 27: 
XIX, F 95; Bad. Civil., Pl. XXXVIII, F 27k), which may possibly be related to the 
Merimdeh types, have little resemblance to the Ghassulian footed forms. The feet of the 
Amratian pots are smaller and lower than those of the Ghassulian vessels 


"! Merimdeh IL, Pl. XII, two lower examples. Another Merimdeh type has a short 
handle tapering to a point and is characterized by a small depression in the handle ( Meri m- 
deh Il, Pl. X11, two upper examples; Merimdeh I, Fig. 9, 0, first described as a double 
vase fragment). This distinctive feature does not recur in Ghassulian ladles but is related 
to Amratian bowls equipped with a cup-shaped finger-hold ( Most., Pl. XXXIV, 12; Bad. 
Cieil., Pl. XX XVIII, 8m; Corpus, Pl. XV, Fancy, unnumbered) 
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Another example from site D1 has a short handle and a very shallow 
basin (BB, 2). Badarian ladles were found at Mostagedda. A rough 
brown example from village area 2200/3500 has a pushed-up handle 
(B, 2) and resembles the Ghassulian type. A smooth brown ladle with 
a short broad handle rising vertically from the rim (B, 3; from grave 
2020) and a small bowl with a projection at the rim (B, 4; village area 
400) do not find exact parallels at Ghassul, but that site does produce 
two rough ladles with deep circular bowls and broken, vertical handles 
(BB, 4, 5)." Since the Egyptian and Palestinian ladles are not identi- 
cal and the distinctive secondary depression of some of the Egyptian 
types does not recur in Palestine, we cannot connect these forms with 
certainty. If a connection did exist, we may assume that direct bor- 
rowing was not involved but that the Egyptian and Palestinian cul- 
tures derived the use of ladles from a common source."® 
Loop-handled cups, the large handles of which extend almost the 
full length of the side and project above the level of the rim, are repre- 
sented by three examples in Egypt. One (C, 3) of a rough red fabric 
was found in village area 3000/3 at Badari, along with eight other 
pots. Although the group has a range of 8.D. 37-46, Brunton is in- 
clined to date the settlement in which the group was found to the 
Amratian period.'* Another example, from the Amratian village area 
3900 at Mostagedda (C, 2), is of rough clay with a fine red slip. A 
similar cup (C, 7) comes from Diospolis Parva. From the Ghassulian 
sites E and O of the Wadi Ghazzeh come two handles (CC, 1, 2) which 
are very similar to the Diospolis and Badari examples, although 
smaller. The complete form was either not found at the sites or not 
illustrated, but since the correlation was made by Petrie, who knows 
the originals, it seems well founded. One other handle may possibly 


12 Clay spoons with elongated basins have been found at Merimdeh ( Merimdeh I, Fig 
9, N, n, p) and Badari (B, 5; grave 5452). Brunton published the Badarian object as a ship 
model and compared it to a model from Abydos (Bad. Civil., p. 34; Abydos II, Pl. IIT, 20) 
However, the Badarian object does not have a clearly defined ship form and is probably a 
spoon. The only possible Palestinian connection for these spoons is a fragmentary spoon 
from Gezer (BB, 6; Cave 15 I), the complete form of which may have resembled the 
Badarian example. 

18 A unique jar with four loop-handles spaced around the middle of the body was found 
in a very early Badarian grave ( Bad. Civil., Pl. XVI, MS7, grave 569). The only parallels, 
two Palestinian EB jars from Ai (Syria, Vol. XVI [1935], Pl. LVIII, 20) and Gezer (Gezer 
II, Fig. 304, Cave 19 I) and a jar from Schliemann’s ‘‘third city’’ at Troy (Schliemann, 
Ilios, p. 401, No. 432), are chronologically impossible, so that the Egyptian vessel remains 
isolated. 

14 Bad, Civil. pp. 44, 53, 55. 6 BP. II, p. 15. 
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belong to such a cup (CC, 3), but the other loop-handles which occur 
not only in E and O, but also in D2, M, B, and A, are fragments of 
cups with loop-handles at their base, a Ghassulian type."* Although 
this latter class is at home in Palestine, the cup with loop-handle at 
the rim seems no more indigenous there than in Egypt. With the 
original center of the type in doubt, it is impossible to postulate what 
sort of Egyptian-Palestinian connection its occurrence in both coun- 
tries indicates. 


A semioval, thin fan-scraper type, tapering somewhat at one end, 
is characteristic for Ghassulian and occurs frequently at Maadi'’ but 
is not found at Merimdeh. Despite this link between the flint cultures, 
Maadi and Ghassul do not share any pottery types.'® 

In our survey of the possible pre-Gerzean Palestinian-Egyptian 
connections we have not found any definitely imported objects. 
Though the correlations which we have made are possible, they are not 
compelling. If accepted, they must indicate only casual, intermittent 
contact'® or possible derivation of elements from a common source. 


THE GERZEAN AND SEMAINEAN PERIODS”° 


Ledge-handled Jars.—-It is now well established that the Egyptian 
and Palestinian ledge-handled jars are connected and that only the 


16 Syria, Vol. XII (1931), Pl. XVIII, 1-3; B.P. II, Pls. XXIX, XXXVIITI, 10, 11. 

1? Ghassul I, Pl. XXVIII, 1, 5,6, 8. B.P. 11, Pls. XV, site D2; XVI, 34, 36, 41—44, sites 
B and A, Subchalcolithic; PP ZB, p. 17; Maadil, Pils. LX VIII, 2; LXILX, 1, 2; Meedi III, 
p. 114 and Pl. XXI, a, b. Koeppel, although he refers to the occurrence of fan scrapers at 
Ghassul and Maadi, does not consider that the two sites can be connected on the basis of 
their flint industries ( Biblica, X VIII [1937], 447-48). 

18 Mace heads: Various types are found at Ghassul: globular (Ghassul I, Pls. XX XV, 
4-6, 9; XXXVI, 1-6), piriform (ibid., Pl. XXXV, 2, 3, 7), discoidal (ibid., Fig. 26), and 
a unique discoidal type (ibid., Pl. XX XV, 1). Examples of conical (Desert Fayum, PI. 
XXX, 2, Kom W), discoidal (ibid., Pl. XXX, 3, Wadi Rayan Divide), and spherical (ibid., 
Pl. XXLX, 10, 12) maces occur in the Fayum. Globular and pear-shaped specimens were 
found at Merimdeh ( Merimdeh I1, Pl. IX; Merimdeh III, p. 67). No maces were found at 
Maadi (Merimdeh IV, p. 93). A discoidal mace occurs in the Badarian (Bud. Civil., PI. 
XXIII, 30, grave 5548). None of these Egyptian types, however, are identical with the 
Ghassulian maces, so that the Palestinian and Egyptian maces are evidently unrelated. 

‘* At Armant ‘‘the finding of a definitely Asiatic skull in the true Predynastic period is 
of some considerable importance. Possibly it belonged to a trader who died while visiting 
the place’’ (Armant I, p. 2). It is a male, brachycephalic, ‘‘Armenoid” skull (ibid., pp. 
150-51). 

°° Scharff has proposed that Amratian and Gerzean (or, more specifically, the presumed 
earlier stage of Gerzean), were contemporary Upper and Lower Egyptian cultures until 
Gerzean spread southward and gradually displaced Amratian (Abusir, pp. 71 ff.; “Grund 
zige der igyptische Vorgeschichte,"’ Morgenland, Heft 12 [1927]; JHA, XIV [1928}, 
261 ff.) This view is supported by the absence of Amratian objects among the material 
thus far recovered from the northern cemeteries (Abusir, Gerzeh, Harageh), the occurrence 
of isolated Decorated pots in Amratian contexts, the appearance of Decorated designs on 
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early Egyptian forms* such as Wavy 1 and 3 are parallel to the 
Palestinian shapes,” which remain fat and squat even in their late 
development.** In Egypt, on the other hand, the squat shapes begin 
to lengthen out around 8.D. 53, while the handles are gradually de- 
graded into a rippled ornamentation. At the end of the development 
in the First Dynasty the only representatives of the group are small 
cylindrical jars.** Though thin forms may occur in Palestine,® these 
are not parallel to the far-reaching Egyptian development. It is evi- 
dent that the later Egyptian types were made in Egypt,-but the origin 
of the earlier forms has been in doubt. Amelia Hertz has argued that 
Palestine could not have made this contribution to Egypt because the 
former country was a lower cultural center.” This is disproved by defi- 
nite evidences of Palestinian influence to be discussed below. 

In seeking for a solution, Scharff has cited pertinent archeological 
data.?” The pots were used, especially the earlier forms, as containers 
of a vegetable product, most probably an oil.** Oil-producing trees are 


White Cross—lined pots, and vice versa. According to Scharff's view, which cannot at 
present be completely verified owing to the blanks in the archeological history of northern 
Egypt, the paucity of Amratian-Palestinian contacts as opposed to the greater frequency 
of similarities in Gerzean is not a situation in which a restricted early culture is contrasted 
to a later one with expanded contacts. The small number of Palestinian connections found 
in Amratian would be due to its geographical position, whereas the Delta and northern 
Upper Egypt were much more accessible to foreign influence. 


“ Albright in AASOR, XII (1930/31), 1—4 outlines the history of the discussion of this 
class. The most recent treatment of the problem is that of Wright in PPEB, pp. 48—49, 
93-94. 

22 Exemplified at Megiddo (‘‘S.A.O.C.,’" No. 10, chart, 12P, stages VII-IV), and 
Jericho (Sellin and Watzinger, Pl. XX A, 3a, 3b). 

23 Of. “S.A.0.C.,"" No. 10, Fig. 14, P 4131 (early Twelfth Dynasty); AAA, Vol. XIX 
(1932), Pl. VII, 9, 12, 14, Tomb A, EB III. 

4 Corpus, Pl. XXX, W 90; Tarkhan I, Pl. XLIX, 50. The earliest forms found in Nubia 
are comparable to W 8 (S.D. 52, 68), 14 (S.D. 46-58), 19 (S.D. 52-66), and 22 (C. M. 
Firth, The Archaeological Survey of Nubia, Report for 1908-1909, Fig. 124, 1; ibid., Report 
for 1909-1910, Fig. 50, 1; ibid., Report for 1910-1911, Fig. 3, Nos. 9, 1; 15, 2; 18, 1; 24). 
No wide squat forms occur. This at once suggests that none of the earliest imported Wavy 
forms penetrated so far as Nubia. It was only after the manufacture of Wavy jars was well 
under way in Egypt that some forms began to reach Nubia. 

*% Aisanctuary (Syria, Vol. XVI [1935], Pl. LVI, 26); Jericho (AAA, Vol. XXII [1935], 
Pl. XXVII, 14); Megiddo (‘‘S.A.0.C.,"" No. 10, p. 9; chart, 5A). 

* WZKM, XXXV (1928), 66 ff. 27 Morgenland, Heft 12 (1927), 31-33. 

28 Scharff cites Petrie, who states that a large jar, like W 4 but equipped with handles 
like those of W 6, from Naqgada contained vegetable fat. Types W 6-19 generally con- 
tained the same fat. Later types had mud added to prevent the scent from evaporating; 
the mud increases and the fat decreases until W 55—90 contain mud alone. The analyses 
of the fat were inconclusive, but Petrie says it is an obviously imported product. When 
buried it was in the form of a stiff butter and was not an oil. It contained vegetable fibers, 
and the analyses gave evidence of palmitin. Petrie considers it to have been either shea 
or palm oil (Nagada, pp. 39-40). 
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not indigenous to Egypt and grow either in Libya or in Palestine, but 
parallels to the pots are found only in Palestine. Scharff thinks that 
the type must have arisen somewhere in the center of its area of dis- 
tribution, either in the eastern Delta, Sinai, or southern Palestine. 
The view of the importation of Wavy Handled jars from Palestine was 
upheld in 1924 by Frankfort, who explained the change in form as due 
to a cessation of importation around 8.D. 62.*° 

Wright upholds the view that Egypt borrowed the ledge handle 
from Palestine. He has pointed out that the wavy ledge handle has : 
limited distribution in Palestine and suggests that this particular form 
may have been developed by Egyptians who attempted to imitate the 
thumb-indented ledge handle. The wavy ledge handle thus de- 
veloped may then have been copied in Palestine.*® 

Evidence from the Jericho excavations is of decisive importance 
for the resolution of the ledge-handle controversy. Although thumb- 
indented and wavy ledge handles appear suddenly in Egypt at 8.D. 
40 in a developed form, the Jericho stratification now demonstrates 
the development of ledge handles.*' In the Neolithic, Jericho IX, 
large and small hemispherical knobs (DD, 2, 3), cylindrical knobs, and 
a “knob-ledge”’ (DD, 1), which persists into the Chalcolithic (DD, 5), 
appear.** The Middle Chalcolithic levels contained small ledge 
handles varying in shape (DD, 6). In one case a narrow ledge handle 


*® Studies I, pp. 104—5, 114—15. Junker, in Festschrift far W. Schmidt, pp. 880-82, opposes 
Frankfort's views. Junker asserts that the jars would not have been suitable for transport- 
ing oil and that the Egyptians, since they themselves did the trading, would have used 
their own containers. He thinks that a cessation of importation around 8.D. 62 is unlikely 
since there is no period of decline before Menes. Moreover, loop-handled jars, which have 
also been considered foreign (cf. below, pp. 192 f.), continue to appear in Egypt. The fact 
that Palestine possesses only the squat type of jar, while in Egypt many variations are 
known, Junker takes as an indication that the Wavy Handled class was an indigenous 
Egyptian product. As we shall see, recent evidence enables this argument to be reversed 
in favor of Palestine. Junker does not consider either the material or the technique of this 
class as foreign. Petrie has stated, however, not only that jars of type W 1—4 are rare and 
less constant than other forms but also that their clay is far softer, flakier, and crumbling 
than that of later forms (Nagada, pp. 38-39). As proof that it was possible for the ledge- 
handles, the unusual character, to have arisen in the Delta, Junker cites knobbed sherds 
from Merimdeh and the western Delta. He places special emphasis upon a handle with a 
“swinging line like an S"’ and a lateral, horizontal bulge with a vertical hole. The ledge- 
handled basin and lids from the tomb of Htp-hrs, Junker takes as an indication that such 
handles remained in use during the Old Kingdom, though absent from the pottery types 
He states that this evidence indicates that the ledge handles, though appearing on only 
one class of pottery in the graves, may have had a wider prehistoric distribution than the 
present evidence from Egypt indicates. 

°° PPEB, pp. 48 and 93, form Ib. 

* AAA, XXII (1935), 159; AAA, XXIII (1936), 81, 87; PP EB, p. 93, form I, 

* AAA, XXIII (1936), 80-81, Pl. XXX, 9-12, 
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has along its edge indentations suggesting connection with the 
thumb-indented type common in Jericho and Megiddo in EB I (DD, 
4).38 The Jericho EB I levels contain plain and thumb-indented ledge 
handles.** At Megiddo wavy and thumb-indented handles appear in 
the Chalcolithic, stratum XX (DD, 8, 7). Combinations of thumb- 
indented and pushed-up, or pushed-over, and plain handles occur in 
stratum XIX, EB I (DD, 10, 11). In XVIII, EB II, occur plain and 
pushed-up handles and, later, folded ledge handles.* In view of the 
Jericho-Megiddo series the conclusion that the ledge handles had their 
origin in Palestine and spread from there into Egypt seems unavoid- 
able. Two further facts are very suggestive in this connection. Of the 
variety of handle forms known in Palestine, only the wavy and the 
thumb-indented types occur in Egypt (D, 1 [S.D. 48-53], 2 [S.D. 52, 
68]). Moreover, in Egypt ledge handles are used only on a limited 
number of jar forms that occasionally bear painting of Decorated 
type. In addition, a small number of stone vessels are equipped with 
ledge handles. In Palestine ledge handles appear on a variety of 
shapes,** and this widespread usage suggests that the handles are at 
home there. Second, the very earliest squat forms of the Egyptian 
series (D, 3, 5, 6) are precisely those which resemble Palestinian 
examples (DD, 9, 12). 

Two ledge-handled pots found at Maadi confirm the Palestinian 
origin of the type. Both are made of a whitish clay, and one of them 
also has a white slip. Their handles are simple ledges. The rounder 
of the two vessels (D, 4), which closely resembles the earliest Corpus 
type, W 1, is closely paralleled in Palestine by a squat cylindrical jar 
from stratum XIX at Megiddo (DD, 9). This jar occurs with wavy, 
thumb-indented, or with plain ledge handles. The other Maadi speci- 
men (D, 7) is not closely paralleled in Palestine, for it has a high neck 
and an elongated body. However, its neck is similar to that of a jar 


3 AAA, XXIII (1936), 87, Pl. XX XII, 28-30; AAA, Vol. XXII (1935), Pl. XLI, 7-8 
(ledge handles), 9, 11, 12 (knob ledge handles), and Pl. XLII, 28-31 (round knob handles). 

% AAA, Vol. XXII (1935), Pl. XX XV, 5, 14, 15. 

%**S.A.0.C.,"" No. 10, chart, 14, A-H; “‘8.A.0.C.,"" No. 17, p. 43. The pottery of 
stages VII-VI may be correlated with the later types of stratum XX. Stage V and the 
beginning of IV can be correlated with stratum XIX; stage III and the latter part of IV 
with stratum XVIII; stages II—I with strata XVI-XVII (‘‘S.A.0.C., "'No. 17, §§ 149-51, 
145, 137, 130-32). 

3S. A.0.C.,"" No. 10, chart, IB (flat platter); 4A, 4B (high bowls); 5A (string-cut jar); 
13A (hole-mouth bowl); AAA, Vol. XIX (1932), Pl. VIII, 4, 5 (spouted bowls). 
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from site H of the Wadi Ghazzeh (DD, 13). Two painted examples 
from Gezer (EE, 1, 2) approximate the form of the second Maadi jar.*’ 
Besides these two ledge-handled jars, three other Maadi vessels that 
parallel Palestinian types are also of light clay.** Thus the Maadi 
ledge-handled jars substantiate the derivation of the type from Pales- 
tine. 

Wavy Handled jars with painted net decoration have been con- 
nected with the painted decoration of Palestinian ledge-handled 
vessels, but without sufficient reason.*® Although this feature cannot 
be used as proof of Palestinian-Egyptian connection, the other evi- 
dence which we have reviewed indicates that the ledge-handled jars 
were introduced into Egypt from Palestine. The occurrence of this 
class as a characteristic feature is the most outstanding instance of 
foreign influence in the Gerzean. None of the other types of foreign 


3’ Site H belongs to Wright's EB IV (PPEB, pp. 78 ff. and Table II) and the Gezer 
examples belong to a group of types, the dated examples of which are EB III and IV. Ac- 
cordingly, these Palestinian parallels cannot be used to date the Maadi pot, which belongs 
to a culture earlier than EB III. The Palestinian jars show only that late forms parallel 
to the Maadi ones could occur within the Palestinian ceramic tradition. 


3° Maadi l, Pl. XXXII, 2; Maadi III, Pl. XIX, c, 4, 5 (loop-handled cups and lug- 
handled jug). 


3° AZ, LX XI (1935), 91; Altertimer, p. 25; WZKM, XXXV (1928), 70. In Egypt such 
painting occurs only on very developed cylindrical forms on which the handle has been re- 
duced to a cordage pattern (£, 1 (S.D. 75-79]; BE, 2; Tarkhan II, Pl. XXVIII, 46d; Bad 
Cioill., Pl. XX XIX, W 62m, 64m, 64n) entirely unlike the squat Palestinian forms. Earlier 
types that have shapes similar to the Palestinian ones do not have this net painting but 
may have mottled (W 1G, 8.D. 58[?]) or stippled (W 3G [undated], W 6, 8.D. 46,53), 
decoration derived from the contemporary Decorated class. The simple decoration of three 
vertical lines on W 1T (S.D. 43) is not connected with the net design. The irregular mesh 
on the fragments of two white-slipped, red-painted jars from Jericho VI, EB I (B22, 4 and 
AAA, Vol. XXII [1935], Pl. XXXVI, 10, 11), is different from the Egyptian open net 
painting, and the jars themselves are of the squat type found only among the early 
Egyptian jars. EB I ledge-handled pots from Ai (ZE, 5 and Syria, Vol. XVI [1934], Pils 
LVII, 5th row, Ist, 5th pots; LVIII, 28, 27) differ from the Egyptian types by their 
rounded forms and closely spaced painting. An EB II jar type from Megiddo (“‘S8.A.0.C.,”’ 
No. 10, chart, 5A, strata II[I—1) and a similar specimen from Gezer (EE, 8) are painted 
with vertical lines unrelated to the Egyptian net pattern. The widely spread lines on 
several jars from Gezer (EE, 1, 2, Cave 28 II; Gezer III, Pls. CXLV, 9, Cave 30 II; 
XXIII, 15, Cave 15 I), on an EB III example from Tomb A at Jericho (AAA, Vol. XIX 
[1932], Pl. VIII, 9), and on EB IV fragments from Tell Beit Mirsim J (A ASOR, Vol. XII 
1930/31], Pls. I, 9, 17, 30; II, 3, 5, 7, 11, 16) slightly resemble the Egyptian net painting. 
Thus it is evident that the Palestinian types roughly contemporary with the Egyptian 
examples do not have painting like that done in Egypt, while the Palestinian types that are 
faintly suggestive of Egyptian style are of a much later date. Moreover, the early squat 
Egyptian forms, which are most probably derived from Paiestine, show no traces of paint- 
ing. If the painted decoration had been derived from Palestine, it is on just such early 
forms that we would expect it to occur. Accordingly, the net painting of the late Wavy 
Handled types cannot be connected with the Palestinian painting technique and must have 
developed independently in Egypt. 
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objects found in the Later Predynastic period*® are as widespread as 
the ledge-handled jars. 

Lug-handled pots.—In Palestine this type is a normal member of 
the EB I repertoire,“ in contrast to the isolated appearance of a few 
examples in Egypt. A unique painted pot (Ff, 1; grave 1728) at 
Badari is dated, with some uncertainty, to 8.D. 46-57. It is small, 
round bottomed, and has a very short neck. Vertical lines in brown 
paint on a buff background cover the entire vessel; a few irregular 
diagonal lines run across the upper portion. In shape and decoration 
it is strikingly like a jar of “‘brick’’ ware with red-painted decoration 
from Jericho VI, EB I (FF, 1), and a jug from Ophel (FF, 2; EB I) 
which is painted with reddish-brown vertical lines on a white ground 
and has a flat bottom. From Cave 15 IV at Gezer comes a crude 
example (FF, 3) elongated above the shoulder into a neck and care- 
lessly painted with vertical lines. A larger and deeper pot shape of 
somewhat similar form, with constricted neck, loop-handles, and 
vertical painted lines was found in Cave 8 I at Gezer (FF, 4). 

Unpainted forms occur in Egypt without definite dating. Polished 
Red 79 (F, 2; undated) has a deep, rounded body, large lug handles, 
and definite neck. A rotund example from Mostagedda (F, 3) has a 
very short, broad neck and is from a Later Predynastic grave.” 
Black-polished F 85 P (Ff, 5) resembles the Mostagedda pot but is 
deeper and decorated by a horizontal row of incisions just above the 
handles. The Palestinian type cannot be connected with certainty to 
F 85 P, since the latter may belong to the series of imitations of stone 
vases, which is common in black-polished ware. A fragmentary pot 
of light-colored ware from Maadi (F, 4) may belong to this group. It 
has a deep, rounded body and a lug handle just below the rim on the 
one side that is preserved.*® A Maadi sherd of “thin, whitish ware”’ 
with a lug handle immediately below the rim may be a fragment of one 
of the same pots.“ 


4° **Later Predynastic’’ is used in this article to refer to both the Gerzean and the 
Semainean periods. 

“ PPEB, p. 99, form A-VI c. 

« Most., p. 82. 

43 Wright considers this pot to be an ear-handled cup (PPEB, p. 50). 

44 Maadi I, p. 30; Pl. XX XIX, 8. Slightly different, resembling the lugs of the basalt 
vases according to the excavators, are the lugs appearing on six burnished yellow, red, or 
black sherds (ibid., Pls. XX XVIII, 5, 6; XX XIX, 6, 7). In addition, a large store jar 
equipped with horizontally pierced lugs at the rim was found (Maadi II, Pl. XLI). In 


~ 
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The closest Palestinian parallels are two pots from EB I levels at 
Jericho (FF, 5).“ Both have rounded bodies, constricted necks, and 
large lug handles. Like the Mostagedda example is a pot from Rowe’s 
work at Gezer without provenience (FF, 7).“ Two jugs from Cave 2 I 
at Gezer resemble Polished Red 79.*7 Vessels from Tell Hammam ** 
and Ophel (FF, 6) are similar to the Mostagedda pot. A squat, thick- 
handled Beth-shan pot (FF, 8) from level XII belongs to the EB III 
period and seems to be a continuation of the type. 

When the unusual characteristics of the Egyptian lug-handled pots 
are considered, their relationships with the Palestinian series cannot 
be doubted.*® The painting of F, / is unrelated with the designs of the 
Decorated ware, and its only two Egyptian parallels are a loop- 
handled cup and a lug-handled juglet of Palestinian derivation. Al- 
though the painted designs which are a typical feature of the EB I 
of Ophel,®° Jericho," and Ai® may become more complicated than the 
vertical lines of F, 1, the latter clearly belongs to the Palestinian 
tradition. 

Lugs are a usual component of Palestinian ceramics during several 
periods,** and in EB I occur on forms almost identical with those of 
some of the Egyptian pots. On the other hand, lugs, other than the 
tubular ones on stone vases and their imitations in pottery, and the 


triangular lugs on a small percentage of Decorated pots, are unusual 


in Upper Egyptian predynastic pottery. It is important to note that 
lugs are more at home’ in Lower Egypt, for they occur with some fre- 
quency at Maadi, as we have seen above. This suggests the possibility 
that Lower Egypt may have been a secondary center of distribution 


Ancient Egypt, XVII (1932), 109, there is a reference to Maadi fragments with knobs or 
lugs, and it is stated that their appearance betrays their foreign character. Apparently lugs 
were much commoner at Maadi than elsewhere in Egypt 

* AAA, Vol. XXIII (1936), Pl. XXXVI, 2, level VI; 11, level VII 

* PEF, 1935, Pl. III, Two other pots have similar body forms but definite necks 
(ibid., Pl. IV) 

‘? Gezer II, Fig. 316, 4, 10 48 Ghassul I, P!. LXI, 3 

‘* Despite the uncertain dating of some of the Egyptian examples, this correlation is not 
chronologically impossible, since both the Mostagedda and painted Badari pots are 
Gerzean and thus belong to the same genera! period as the Palestinian EB I 

5° Underground Jerusalem, Pl. [IX—X. 

8% AAA, Vol. XXIII (1936), Pl. XXXIV, 1-11, layer VII. 

® Syria, Vol. XVI (1935), Pl. LVIII, 7, 27-30, 32, 3-5, 41. 

83 Jericho Neolithic (A AA, Vol. X XIII [1936], Pl. XXX, 5, layer 1X); Ghassulian Ghas- 
sul 1, Figs. 37, 7; 39, 7-8; 41, 2; 45; 47; 50; 51; 53; 54; 57; 59); EB, Megiddo (‘‘S.A.0.C.,” 
No. 10, chart, 25B, Stages VII-V, III; 25C, Stage IV; 25A, Stage 0). 
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for the lug-handled form and also for other forms derived ultimately 
from Palestine. 

Loop-handled cups.—A common EB I form in Palestine is the cup 
with a large loop-handle. Several examples of this class have been 
found in Egypt. In grave 94 at El Gerzeh, which is dated to 8.D. 47- 
70 was found a cup of reddish clay with white, black, and dark red 
specks in the ware (G, /). Wainwright considers the paste un- 
Egyptian and takes it to indicate that the vessel was an import. The 
cup has a large loop-handle that does not extend above the rim, and 
the body of the pot is painted with vertical red bands. As a parallel 
we may cite a cup from Gezer, Cave 30 II (GG, 1), of slightly different 
shape. It has its greatest diameter at the middle of the body rather 
than near the base and has a rather high, fragmentary loop-handle. 
The vertical painted lines stop at the constriction of the neck. 

A large, unpainted example from Hierakonpolis (G, 45), of rough 
yellowish ware, has no other provenience aside from the “prehistoric 
cemetery.”’ Its handle projects above the rim; its base is somewhat 
constricted and flat. At Maadi one definite example of the type was 
found, a light-colored vessel with a rounded body and distinct rim 
(G, 2). The broken handle was clearly a high loop-handle, as in 
Palestine. Another Maadi pot of light clay is much less certain, for it 
has a horn-shaped projection, which may be the fragment of a loop- 
handle (G, 4); however, the excavators state that the neck is too thin 
to have supported a handle.® Large, thick loop-handles occur rather 
commonly at Maadi.* The example illustrated (G, 3) could have be- 
longed to a cup shape. 

The Palestinian parallels are represented by type 24 at Megiddo 
(GG, 2; stratum XIX, EB I), at Jericho (GG, 4; Chaleolithic),°’ Gezer 
(GG, 5),°8 Ophel, ** and Ai (GG, 6).°° From level XV, EB I, in Beth-shan 
comes a cup (GG, 3) with a thick loop-handle resembling the Maadi 

% Gerzeh, p. 21, Pl. XI, F 100 =Corpus, Pl. XIX, F 99. 


5 Maadi I, p. 27; Pl. XXXII, 2. 8° Maadi II, p. 36; Pl. XXXIV, 1. 

57 AAA, Vol. XXIII (1936), Pl. XXXVI, 17, 21, level VII; Sellin and Watzinger, PI. 
XX, B, 2b. 

58 Gezer II, Figs. 305, 1, Crematorium; 316, 1, Cave 15 I; XXIII, 2, 3, Cave 15 I; 
LXXIX, 10, 16, Tomb 42; PEF, 1935, Pl. III; the second example from Rowe's dig has a 
broken handle resembling closely the questionable Maadi example. 

59 Underground Jerusalem, Pl. XII, 1, 2; LX, 6, 6 bis; XI, bottom pot. 

6° Syria, Vol. XVI (1935), Pl. LVIII, 40. This example is similar to the painted Gerzeh 
cup in its body form but has a higher handle, reinforced by a clay ring. 
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loop-handle, which may have belonged to such a form. This class is 
clearly derived from Palestine, though only in the case of the Gerzeh 
cup does the foreign-appearing ware suggest direct importation."! 

Twinned vessels—Both Egypt and Palestine produce twinned 
vessels not paralleled in the other, but there remain a few pots which 
may be connecting-links. A twinned pot with a narrow connection, 
from grave 87 at Gerzeh (H, 1), is of soft, brownish-gray clay contain- 
ing small red specks and many gray limestone chips tempered with 
dark sand. Wainwright considers the ware to be identical with that of 
Amarna tablets 39, 50, and 52, all from southern Palestine. He con- 
cludes that it must have been imported from that region between 
§.D. 50 and 70." There are no identical vases from Palestine itself, but 
a double jar from Ai (HH, 1) is similar, though it has a wider, closer 
connection and much less marked neck. In Egypt, Decorated 91b 
(H, 2) is very similar to the Ai vessel, though not so squat; it is un- 
dated. An example from grave 1148 at Abusir el-Meleq (H, 3) is simi- 
lar in form but has, in addition, lug handles, rims, and a painted 
decoration of irregular lines. The similarity of the Ai vessel to the 
Egyptian examples and the foreign clay of the Gerzeh pot suggest a 
possible Palestinian origin for this type of twinned vessel.** 

Knobbed bowls.—Four practically complete examples of this type 
are known from Egypt, but none of them are well dated. In village 
area 1600 at Mostagedda was found a deep Polished Red bow! (J, 4), 
well made, and with tapering cones placed below the rim. The only 
dating given for this vessel is “predynastic.’’ Fancy 5a from Naqada 
(I, 7; undated) is somewhat different from the Mostagedda example. 


« The majority of the Egyptain examples of this type come from Maadi, which suggests 
the possibility that that site, as a representative of a Lower Egyptian culture connected 
with Palestine, may have been a secondary center of distribution for the type. 


® Gerzeh, pp. 20-21; Pl. XI, F 46B. 


*: Two other types of twinned vessels form possible parallels. An example from Gezer 
(HH, 2) found “in the Ist Semitic cistern at the N end of II 21" consists of two wide 
bowls joined at the side, with a narrow opening connecting them (Gezer II, p. 143). This 
resembles Fancy 45a (H, 4) even though the latter has no internal connection or so wide a 
join. A double vase from level XIII, EB II, of Beth-shan (#/H, 8) has a definite shoulder 
and neck differentiating it from Fancy 44 (H, 6; 8.D. 50). Decorated 14G (H, 6; 8.D. 65) 
does not parallel the Beth-shan example closely. The nearest Egyptian parallel is Fancy 
43a (H, 7; undated), but this form lacks the handles of the Beth-shan example. Fancy 43b 
(Corpus, Pl. XVII, 8.D. 34) is a large type, closely related to Fancy 43a. The early date 
of Fancy 43b and presumably of 43a prevents their correlation with the EB II Palestinian 
example. The other Egyptian specimens, though of Gerzean date, are also earlier than the 
Beth-shan vessel. Accordingly, the derivation of the Beth-shan example from the Egyp- 
tian types cannot be proved, even though the Palestinian vessel has some resemblance to 
the general form of the Egyptian twinned pots. 
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It is not so rounded or circular and has steeper sides with fewer but 
larger knobs. Professor Frankfort informs me that he has received the 
following information concerning Fancy 5a in a letter from Guy Brun- 
ton. This bowl was discovered in grave 1385, which contained two 
flint knives. These are dated as Gerzean by Dr. Elise Baumgirtel, 
who has been studying predynastic flints. Accordingly, Fancy 5a, 
which comes from the same grave group as the knives, must also be 
Gerzean in date. Brunton, after inspecting the bowl at University 
College, agrees with the Gerzean dating, which is suggested by the un- 
polished red paint of the pot itself.** Fancy 5b (J, 6; undated) is a 
small, shallow form with only eight projections. A bowl from grave 
7 ¢5 of Abusir® (J, 8) does not have so sharply slanting sides as the 
other Egyptian examples and corresponds closely to the type as known 
in Palestine. Whereas the bowls are quite exceptional in Egypt, they 
are at home in Palestine. At Megiddo a distinctive class of low, 
wide bowls (JJ, 3), gray burnished, red polished (stage IV), or with 
a reddish-brown wash (stages IV-VI) is ornamented with conical 
knobs.” As in the Egyptian examples the knobs extend around the 
bow] slightly below the edge. A light buff, red-slipped fragment (JJ, 1) 
from level XV, EB I, of Beth-shan corresponds closely to the Mosta- 
gedda bowl. 

From Gezer, Cave 7 II, comes a crude EB I bow! (JJ, 2) with small 
diameter and deep, irregularly pointed bottom. A sherd from the 
“First Semitic’”’ group may very well have come from a knobbed 
bowl.*? A sherd of a burnished bow] with a grayish-black slip, found 
at Beth-Yerah, has a band of small knobs encircling the shoulder. Ina 


similar fragment from the same site the knob is more pronounced."* 
From Jericho (layer V, EB I) comes a gray fragment with two knobs, 
which may have been a bowl.** One of two knobbed bow! fragments 
from ‘Affuleh is of gray ware and the other is brownish-red, burnished 


* Letter to Professor Frankfort, dated London, June 10, 1939. 


% Abusir, Pl. XXI, 156; Pl. XLI, 5. Wrightin PPEB, p. 47, first cited the Abusir bowl 
as a parallel to Palestinian forms 


«8S. A.O.C.,"" No. 10, chart, 18; P. Guy and R. M. Engberg, Megiddo Tombs, P\s. III, 
31, 32; LX XVI, 10, 11, Tomb 903 Lower. ‘‘S.A.O.C.,’’ No, 10, Fig. 16, K, shows Fancy 
5a as a possible Egyptian parallel 


8? Gezer III, Pl. CXLIX, 25. 
6 AJA, XXXIX (1935), 327, Fig. 6, 1, 2. 
* AAA, XXIII (1936), Pl. XX XVII, 12. 
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on the exterior and on the rim.”° Several red-slipped and burnished 
bowl fragments occur in layer G (MB) of Tell Beit Mirsim.” 

Knobbed bowls are scattered over Palestine and form a character- 
istic class of Megiddo pottery. On the other hand, the four examples 
from Egypt are isolated finds. It is evident from this distribution that 
the knobbed bowls of Egypt must have been derived from Palestine. 
At Megiddo the type ranges from the Chalcolithic into EB I. The 
Beth-shan, Jericho, and Gezer examples are EB I, and the Tell Beit 
Mirsim ones MB. Since the four Egyptian examples fall within the 
Gerzean and Semainean periods, there are no chronological difficulties 
to prevent their derivation from Palestine.” 

Lug-handled J uglets—The earliest variety of this type is a typical 
Palestinian EB I form, but later variants continue into the EB II and 
III periods.’* An isolated Egyptian example was found at Abusir el- 
Meleq (J, 1).74 Its body is painted with vertical red lines, and the 
neck is completely red. Both the paint and the ware are the same as 
in the Decorated class. The Abusir jug resembles closely the earliest 
Palestinian forms (JJ, 1, 2, 3).”* Its painting, however, is somewhat 

” PEF, 1936, pp. 152, 154, Pl. I, 7, 8. 

™ AASOR, Vol. XII (1930/31), Pl. VI, 44—46, 53. 

7 A few sherds with knobs have been found in pre-Amratian contexts. From town area 
1700 at Mostagedda comes a small pink-gray sherd with four well-formed cones close to the 
edge and a trace of vertical ribbed decoration at one end (J, /). Fragments, presumably of 
a deep, rough brown bowl, decorated by three rows of knobs were found in Badarian grave 
594 at Mostagedda (J, 2). Miss Caton-Thompson publishes a Badarian sherd with three 
rough knobs (J, 3), and from Kom W in the Fayum she obtained a rim sherd of unpolished, 
dark gray ware (J, 4). Junker mentions finding a small vessel with knobs placed at the rim 
at Merimdeh ( Merimdeh II, p. 73), but he does not figure it. These early sherds all seem to 
be bowl fragments. Despite their broken condition, it is clear that several of the forms do 
not belong to the type under consideration, for the knobs are placed on the body of the 
vessel instead of at the rim, or used in conjunction with ribbed ornament. Knobs were used 
in the Badarian to decorate ivory bracelets (Bad. Civil., Pl. XXIII, 18; Most., Pl. XXV, 
12, 13) and an ivory vase (Most., Pl. XXIV, 20). Hence we may assume that the early 
Upper Egyptian knobbed sherds exemplify a decorative use of knobs indigenous to Ba- 
darian and unrelated to the later knobbed bowls of Palestinian derivation. Knobs occur 
in Merimdeh, so that the vase with a number of them can be considered native and need 
not be forced into connection with the Palestinian type. 

7? PPEB, p. 98, Form VI. 

™ Abusir, Pl. XIII, 59, pp. 24-25; grave 1019. Scharff, when publishing this vessel, 
pointed out its relationship with Palestinian forms. 

7’ Examples come from the Ai necropolis (Syria, Vol. XVI (1935), Pl. LVIII, 30, 35, 41), 
Gezer (Gezer II, Fig. 305, 7; Gezer III, Pls. LX XIX, 21, Tomb 42; LX XX, 10, Tomb 56; 
PEF, 1935, Pis. III; IV), Beth-shan XIV-XII (MJ, XXIV [1935], 12, 16; Pl. V, 7, 
9, 10), Megiddo stage IV ("S.A.0.C.,”" No. 10, Fig. 7, E, Tomb 1128), ‘Adjlun (Ghassul 
I, Pl. LXIV, 1), Jericho VII-VI (AAA, Vol. XIX [1932], Pl. I, 10; AAA, Vol. XXII 
(1935), Pl. XXXVI, 7,9; AAA, Vol. XXIII [1936], Pls. XXXIV, 7; XXXV, 11; XXXVI, 


1, 16), Ophel (Underground Jerusalem, Pl. X, 1-3), and Ras el-“Ain (QDAP, Vol. V. 
1935/36], Pl. LXV, 71). 
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simpler than that most characteristic of the painted Palestinian 
forms. This simplification of the foreign model, together with its 
Decorated ware, indicate that the Abusir jug was made in Egypt in 
imitation of the Palestinian type.” 

Palette. —A black stone palette fragment from Jericho VII, EB I” 
(KK, 1), ornamented with two incised lines, belongs with palettes of 
types 96-97 (K 1), one example of which occurs at 8.D. 53. The 
other dated forms range from Semainean to the First Dynasty.”* 
This palette remains isolated in Palestine and must have been im- 
ported from Egypt, where similar forms are common. 

Spouted Jugs.—This type, as represented in stratum XIX (EB I) of 
Megiddo, is a squat jug of light brown ware with a highly burnished 
dark red wash. The greatest diameter of the vessel is at the shoulder, 
where a short, crooked spout and a small tubular lug-handle are 
placed (LL, 1).7* An example from Ras el-‘Ain (LL, 2), of gritty red 
ware with a burnished red-brown slip, has a rudimentary ledge handle 
and a spout which extends just above the rim level,*® but it is other- 
wise identical with the Megiddo type. Layers XVI and XIV at Beth- 
shan contain straight and crooked spouts of thin, dark red or brown 
slipped ware. One example still persists in layer XIII. Although no 
complete forms are figured, Fitzgerald compares the Beth-shan spouts 
to the Megiddo type.*' 

In Egypt the Fancy types 58 P (L, 2), 58 f, (L, 3), 58 H, 58 B, 
58 M (L, 4), and an example from Mostagedda resemble the Megiddo 
jugs.” Fancy 58 a, c, J (L, 6), and K (L, 7) parallel the Ras el-‘Ain 
jug.** C and K have long spouts projecting above the rim. All except 


76 Scharff (Morgenland, Heft 12 [1927], 34-35) considers the clay and painting of this 
Abusir juglet and of the Gerzeh loop-handled cup as ‘‘not un-Egyptian"’ despite their 
unique forms, and concludes that they need not have been imported but could have been 
of northern Egyptian fabrication. He adds that this shows northern Egypt and Palestine 
stemming from a common cultural circle. 

77 AAA, Vol. XXIII (1936), Pl. XXXVI, 26; Rowe, p. xiii; PPEB, p. 49. 

78 Corpus, Pl. LIX. 

7S. A.O.C.,”’ No. 10, chart, 23A; “*S.A.0.C.,"" No. 17, Pl. XV, 10-12; chart, XIX, 1. 
“$.A.0.C.,”’ No. 10, Fig. 16, F, G, shows Fancy 58a and 58K as possible Egyptian parallels. 
Wright, in PP EB, pp. 47-48, has discussed the relationships of this type. He compares the 
tubular handle to those of Egyptian stone vases, the flat rim to Egyptian stone and pottery 
jars, and the spout to Egyptian Fancy types. 

8° Cf. PPEB, p. 62. a MJ, XXIV (1935), 10, 12 (n. 6), 14, and PI. V, 3, 4. 

8 Corpus, Pl. XVIII, 58 H, undated; 58 B, grave 1619 at Naqada, dated by Petrie to 
8.D. 38 (Preh. Eg., Pl. LI); Most., Pi. XXXIV, 17, area 1800. 

88 Corpus, Pl. XVIII, 58a, Naqada 1211, S.D. 40-58; 58c, undated; 58J, undated; 
58K, Diospolis U 187a, 8.D. 61. 
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J have their greatest diameter just below the spout, but they are not 
so broad as the Ras el-‘Ain jug, and none have handles. Fancy 58 K 
is similar to the Palestinian example in having practically no neck. 
One Egyptian jug from Badari is painted with a large Decorated 
spiral (L, 5). 

The great majority of the Egyptian examples belong to the Gerzean 
and have a range of 8.D. 38-61. Spouted jugs from Abusir el-Meleq 
(L, 1) and Qau®™ indicate that the type continued until the First 
Dynasty. In Palestine spouted jugs of this type are found only in 
the Upper Chalcolithic and in EB I. The type seems to be at home 
neither in Egypt nor in Palestine, and even though spouts of this type 
do occur on other jar shapes in Palestine® it is impossible to prove 
that Egypt derived its spouts from there. 


Il. LATER PREDYNASTIC RELATIONSHIPS WITH MESOPOTAMIA 


The considerable body of evidence showing Jemdet Nasr influences 
during the Semainean and the First Dynasty, recently summarized by 
Frankfort,** does not contain any ceramic items. However, two 
unique Egyptian pots characterized by four triangular lug handles on 
the shoulder, with incised decoration connecting the lugs, are very 


likely derived from Mesopotamian models. One of them was found at 
Mostagedda in grave 1837, which was partly disturbed and, aside from 
a mat, contained no other objects. Brunton suggests that the burial 
may be Amratian by putting this attribution accompanied by a ques- 
tion mark against a drawing of the form.*’ However, several graves 
of this cemetery have ranges extending throughout Gerzean, and one 
grave is Gerzean; thus there is some possibility that the pot is Ger- 
zean, and a later date is more in keeping with the Gerzean dates of 
some of the other vessels of possible Mesopotamian derivation. The 
pot is of brown ware with a thick cream slip (Fig. 1, F). Similar, 
though not identical, pots have been found at Jemdet Nasr (Fig. 1, 
G and H) and Kish.** The other example is from cemetery 3800 at 
Badari and was found without context, since it had been thrown out 


% Qau and Badari I, Pl. XVI, 99x, 99xs, 8.D. 80, 81, Etmanieh; 99x:, Hemamieh. 

*"S.A.0.C.,"" No. 10, chart, 23, B—D. % AJSL, LVIII (1941), 354 ff. 

8? Most., Pils. XXX, 1837; XXXII, 2; XXXV, 24. 

‘SE. Mackay, Report on the Excavations at Jemdet Nasr, Iraq (‘‘Field Museum of 
Natural History: Anthropology Memoirs,"" Vol. I, No. 3), pp. 240-241, type B; P's. 
LXIV, 4, 11, 12. A light buff pot from Kish, exhibited as Early Dynastic in the Field 
Museum (No. 236462), resembles the Mostagedda vessel. 
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of a grave by a plunderer. However, almost all the graves of cemetery 
3800 belong to Gerzean. There were only a very few which ranged 
into Amratian or as late as 8.D. 70. Accordingly, this piece is prob- 
ably Gerzean. It consists of the upper portion of a red-slipped vase. 
An incised cord pattern runs between the lugs, and below this there 
is a row of small, raised knobs. The short neck is topped by an over- 














> 9 


Fig. 1 


hanging rim (Fig. 1, B).** Jars of the same general type with incised 
bands between the triangular lugs have been found at Jemdet Nasr, 
Warka, Fara, and Nineveh (Fig. 1, £).*° 

Mesopotamian pottery of the Jemdet Nasr period possesses a 
variety of spouted forms, and among these are a few which correspond 


8® Bad. Civil., p. 51 and Pl. XL, Decorated 59w. 

%° Mackay, op. cit., Pl. LXIV, 3, type B; UVB IV, Pl. XIX, D, b, red slipped, incised 
between the handles, stratum VI; E. Heinrich, Fara, Pl. XVIII, i; AAA, Vol. XIX 
(1932), Pl. LXI, 1. 
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to some of the Egyptian Fancy 58 forms. A jar from Warka (Fig. 1, D) 
has a splayed neck similar to that of Fancy 58C, in addition to a gen- 
eral body shape and spout like those of the Egyptian pot.*' The 
crooked spout of Fancy 58 1 (Fig. 1, A), thickened at the base, is 
also possessed by a Warka pot (Fig. 1, C).” Spouted jars from 
Jemdet Nasr resemble the Egyptian jugs somewhat.** At present the 
nature of the relationship between the Egyptian, Palestinian, and 
Mesopotamian spouted forms is uncertain. However, spouts seem 
more at home in Mesopotamia than in the other two regions, and 
this suggests that such forms were in some way disseminated from 
Iraq. 

Despite the rather uncertain dating of the Egyptian pots with four 
triangular lugs and of some of the spouted jugs, these types can be 
placed with fair certainty in Gerzean. Thus this ceramic evidence indi- 
cates that the effects of Mesopotamian influence began to be felt in 
Gerzean, even though most of the evidence comes from Semainean or 
the First Dynasty. 

III. EGYPT AND PALESTINE 
THE FIRST DYNASTY 

Spouted pots.—This type is characterized by a straight side-spout 
projecting horizontally from the middle of the body. Examples were 
found at Tarkhan (N, 2) and Turah (N, /).** Decorated 85 may be a 
related form (N, 3), but it seems to have no opening aside from the 
spout. The only Palestinian parallel is a pot from Jericho (NN, 1), 
which has a somewhat everted rim and a thick spout but is otherwise 
similar to N, / and 2. Since we have only one Palestinian example that 
is not identical with the Egyptian pots, this connection cannot be 
established with certainty.” 


*" UVB IV, Pl. XIX, D, é, reddish ware, stratum V. For other Warka forms some- 
what similar to the Egyptian ones cf. UVB IV, Pl. XLX, B, w, x, stratum VI; Corpus, PI. 
XVIII. 

* Bad. Civil., p. 52, Pl. XX XVIII, F 581, dark red polished, cemetery 4600. The pot 
was found without context, but all the graves of this cemetery were Gerzean, with the 
exception of one Semainean burial; UVB IV, Pl. XIX, B, z, stratum VI. 

#3 Mackay, op. cit.. Pl. LXIII, 1, 6, type A. 


* Turah, Pi. XLI, a, type LX XXIII, from north section of the cemetery, of First 
Dynasty date; two examples from a child's grave 


% Spouted bowls: Open bowls with short, turned-up spouts have been found at Qau and 
belong to the First Dynasty (0, 1—3; Qau and Badari 1, Pl. XVI, 99W:, S.D. 81; 99Ws, 
8.D. 79-80; 99Ws). There are no complete Palestinian forms, but examples of spouts 
similar to the Egyptian ones come from Jericho IV, EB II (00, 1-4). These occur only on 
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Loop-handled Jars.—Four jars of this type occur in Egypt before 
the First Dynasty and have been placed by Petrie in the Wavy 
Handled class. Although two of the shapes do have rudimentary 
ledge handles, these types are primarily jars with two large loop- 
handles placed in the middle or upper part of the body. Wavy 2a 
(P, 4’) is cylindrical (S.D. 52, 62; First Dynasty), whereas 2b (P, 1), 
2c (P, 2; 8.D. 42-70), and 2d (P, 3; Gerzeh, grave 33) are more 
bulging, and their handles are placed on the shoulder. A Megiddo 
type (PP, 1) from strata XX and XIX is close in shape to Wavy 2c 
but differs in having its loop-handles placed low on the body. It also 
has a spout on the upper part of the body where the Egyptian type 
has a ledge handle. Another type from Megiddo (PP, 2) has its 
handles located high on the shoulder, as do the Egyptian examples. 
This second Megiddo type apparently occurs only in stages VII-IV, 
equivalent to the later part of stratum XX and stratum XIX. The 
ware of both the Megiddo types is light brown, covered by a dark red 
wash, which is sometimes polished. Although the examples which 
come from stratum XX are earlier than the Egyptian vessels, the 
same forms continue in stratum XIX, so that there are no chrono- 


logical difficulties. A type similar to Wavy 2a in form and in the posi- 
tion of the handles (PP, 3) comes from stages VII—III in a brown ware 
with a grain-wash, and from stages III-I in a buff ware. The same 
type occurs in strata XVIII—-XVI.% A form from Beth-shan XIV, 
EB I, is not exactly analogous to Egyptian examples, for its loop- 
handles are placed on the lower part of the body.*’ So far these 


hole-mouth pot or bowl forms of a brown ware. A flared spout comes from Jericho VII, 
EBI (AAA, Vol. XXIII [1936], Pl. XX XV, 16; cf. AAA, Vol. XXII [1935], Pl. XX XVII, 
13, layer VI). Two late examples come from Tell Beit Mirsim J and G (A ASOR, Vol. XII 
1930-31], Pls. II, 14; VI, 19; MM, 2, 3). Spouts were found at Tell el-Hesy (MM, 4; 
F. Petrie, Tell El Hesy, Pl. V, 12-16). Bowl spouts occur at Megiddo from stages VI-III = 
strata XIX—XVIII (“‘S.A.0.C.,"’ No. 10, chart, 27; MM, 1). Spouts occur in Chalcolithic 
levels at Jericho (AAA, Vol. X XIII [1936], Pls. XX XII, 31; X XXIII, 3; Vol. XXII [1935], 
Pl. XLII, 14, 15) and Ghassul (Ghassul I, Pl. XLIV, A; Ghassul II, Pl. XCIV, 1-7, level 
IV B; 8-13, level IV A). Apparently similar are turned-up spouts from Maadi ( Maadi I, PI. 
XXXVIII, 1-3; Maadi II, Pl. XLVIII, 2, 3; M, 1-3), which are later in date than the 
Ghassulian ones. The connection of these Egyptian and Palestinian examples is very un- 
certain. Albright has stated that the Palestinian side-spout was probably borrowed from 
Egypt (AASOR, XII [1930/31], 6 ff.). If this is the case, such an influence must have be- 
gun before the First Dynasty. 

**S.A.0.C.," No. 10, chart, 12Q. “S.A.0.C.,"" No. 17, chart, XVIII, 11 and p. 40. 
Cf. Syria, Vol. XVI (1935), Pl. LVILI, 20, for an example from the Ai necropolis. 


9 MJ, Vol. XXIV (1935), Pl. IV, 27. 
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forms have all belonged to the prehistoric period except for Wavy 2a, 
which continued into the period of the First Dynasty, as did the 
analogous Palestinian form (PP, 3). These Late Predynastic shapes 
are the first examples in Egypt of the Palestinian type which con- 
tinues in the tombs of the First Dynasty at Abydos. 

A broken loop-handled jar from the tomb of Zer is comparatively 
slender (P, 7). Another is characterized by the asymmetrical placing 
of its handles’ (P, 4). A complete example from the tomb of Mernesut, 
which contained labels of Zer, was made of a “hard gray pottery, 
wheel-turned inside, and finished by diagonal scraping outside” (P, 
6).°° An example (P, 5) in the Cairo Museum and a fragment in Ber- 
lin come from Abydos but have no exact provenience.*® 

Types 12Q (PP, 3) and 11C (PP, 4) are EB II Megiddo forms com- 
parable to the Egyptian loop-handled jars.'°° The slender vessel from 
Zer’s tomb (P, 7) finds a close parallel in an EB II form from Jericho 
(PP, 6).!" Two jars from Jericho (PP, 5) are very similar to the com- 
plete form from the tomb of Mernesut.'® A jar from Cave 19 I at 
Gezer,'® and EB III examples from Tomb A at Jericho! resemble 
the Mernesut jar. 


A unique example from the tomb of Zer (P, 8) is comb finished in 
slanting horizontal rows and may be correlated with a jar of the same 
shape from stratum XVIII of Megiddo (PP, 7). This jar is combed in 
alternate groups of vertical and horizontal lines, which form a more 
regular pattern than the combing on Zer’s jar. 

Band-handled Jugs.—Two examples occur in the tomb of Zer (Q, 
1, 2), and a fragment comes from Tarkhan.'® In the Saqqara tomb 


*8 Tombs of the Courtiers, p. 5, Pl. IV, 9, grave 159. Jbid., Pl. IV, 10, is a handle frag- 
ment of a similar jar. Cf. PPEB, p. 72. 


% Alterttiimer, Pl. XIX, 541. 

10 “S A.O.C.,"" No. 10, chart, 12Q (stages VII-—III, light brown ware; III-I, buff 
ware); 11C (stages III—I, reddish-brown metallic ware). 

1% AAA, Vol. XIX (1932), Pl. XII, 8; see PPEB, p. 87, n. 83. For this reference and 
the EB II dating of the vessel I am indebted to Professor Wright. 

1”? 4AA, Vol. XXII (1935), Pl. XX XI, 19, 20, from level IV, EB Il or III. AAA, Vol. 
XXIII (1936), Pl. XX XIX, 2, shows a different variation of the general type from level 
IV, EB Il. 

103 Gezer II, Fig. 302 (Fig. 304 is a similar jar with four loop-handles). 

1% 4AA, Vol. XIX (1932), Pls. VI, 15, 16; XII, 11. 

1% Tarkhan I, Pl. LVIII, 99s, black painted, S.D. 80. Fragments from Abydos are now 
in Berlin (Altertamer, Pl. XLX, 542, 543, neck and handle; 544, base). 
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of Hemaka, an official of Den, two jugs were found.'® Grave 757 in 
Bashkatib possessed three examples varying in thickness and in the 
exact position of the loop-handles with which these jars are provided 
in addition to the band handles (Q, 3, 4)."" Grave 757 belongs to 
either S.D. 79 or S.D. 80 and is thus contemporary with the other 
examples from Egypt. The band-handled jug is a common type of 
the Palestinian EB II-III and occurs in stratum XVIII at Megiddo 
(QQ, 2); a more slender type continues in XVIII-XVI (QQ, 1). 
Other examples occur in Jericho V-IV, '® at Gezer,"® and at Beth- 
shan.'" This shape was still used in the Fifth Dynasty as shown by a 
relief representing Sahure’s ‘“‘Syrian’’ tribute,'” so that the type was 
probably a standard container used in the export of some Syro- 
Palestinian product, perhaps oil. 

A variation of this jug type which has the same body form but lacks 
the handle is exemplified by three vessels from the tomb of Zer (Q 
5)."8 A light gray, brown-slipped jug from Jericho (QQ, 3) is a 
Palestinian parallel. However, the Jericho jug is broken and may 
originally have possessed a handle. 

Another variant of the jug type is a jar found in the tomb of Mer- 
sekha which has two ledge handles placed vertically in the middle of 
the body (S, 7). It is paralleled exactly by an example from Jericho 
(SS, 1), though this does differ in having the fragment of a loop- 
handle on the shoulder close to the neck.' As the Egyptian jar is 
broken off at this point, it may possibly have had such a handle. Jars 
which differ somewhat in form and have two bosses opposite the 
band-handle come from Tomb A at Jericho, EB III." 


106 W. B. Emery, The Tomb of Hemaka, Pls. XX VI, upper right; X XVII, 12; red ware; 
found in Magazine W. 

10? Lahun II, Pl. LIIL, 97 C, D, E. Wright, in PPEB, p. 70, was the first to compare 
these Bashkatib jugs to the Palestinian types. 

108 *S.A.O.C.,"" No. 17, chart, XVIII, 7; chart, XVI-XVII, 2; the former is like 
*8.A.0.C.,"’ No. 10, chart, 11A and 11B, of ‘‘metallic ware.”’ 

109 4A A, Vol. XXII (1935), Pl. X XVII, 21, 23; Vol. XIX (1932), PI. I, 6. 

n° PEF, 1935, Pl. III, 

ut MJ, Vol. XXIV (1935), Pl. X, 13, level XII, EB ITI, later than the Egyptian jugs. 

12: Wright has pointed out that this type was used in Egypt, presumably in the form of 
stone vases, from the Second to the Sixth Dynasty as shown in tomb reliefs, and that it also 
became a hieroglyph (PPEB, pp.71-—72). 

us Abydos I, Pl. VIII, 1-3. 

us AAA, Vol. XXII (1935), Pl. XX XI, 27, level IV; buff ware, red slipped. 

us AAA, Vol. XIX (1932), Pl. XXVII, 8, li. 
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Stump-based pitchers.—In the tomb of Zer was found a pitcher with 
a thick stump-base and two loop-handles irregularly spaced at the 
shoulder (R, 1). Two reddish-brown slipped sherds from the tomb 
of Den (R, 3) are neck-shoulder fragments with band-handles. An- 
other neck-shoulder piece without a handle (R, 2) is presumably part 
of the same jar as a long narrow stump-based fragment, which is 
equipped with two loop-handles (R, 2). Two other sherds of the same 
reddish-brown ware have short projections and potters’ marks."® 

In Palestine stump-based pitchers first appear in Megiddo V-IV, 
EB I (RR, 1)."" This type, together with similar examples from Jeri- 
cho (RR, 2) and Ai,"* resemble the vessel from Zer’s tomb. EB II 
types from Megiddo,"® Jericho (RR, 3, 4),"° and possibly Beth-shan"' 
are similar to the fragments from Den’s tomb. The type is very com- 
mon in the EB II of Palestine,’ and there can be no doubt that 
Egypt derived the form from Palestine. 

Sherds.—Among the sherds which show foreign influence is one from 
Abydos (T, 1). It is a fragment of a vessel with a loop-handle, 
decorated by pattern burnishing. The strip on which the handle is 
placed is burnished to form a solid band, while a lattice design covers 


the rest of the sherd. Another Egyptian example of this technique is 
a sherd from Abydos, now in Berlin, of rough gray clay, smoothed 
outside."* Three sherds from the mastaba of Senar at Tarkhan (T’, 2), 
dated to the reign of Zet, are burnished in a wide-meshed lattice and 
are of the same tradition.“* A unique specimen from Megiddo V 


6 Royal Tombs, II, Pl. LIV. 

ut “S.A.0.C.,"" No. 10, chart, 8C; handmade; light brown ware; burnished dark red 
wash. Fragments of thick bases were found in stages VI-V (‘‘S.A.O.C.,"" No. 10, chart, 
8D, 8E). Examples comparable to 8C were found in stratum XVIII (°‘S.A.0.C.,"" No. 17, 
chart, XVIII, 6). 

us Syria, Vol. XVI (1935), Pl. LVIII, 46. 

us“S.A4.0.C.,"" No. 10, chart, 8A, stages III-I; handmade, buff ware; reddish brown 
wash decoration; 8B, stage II; buff ware; dark red wash. “S.A.O0.C.,"" No. 17, chart, 
XVIII, 5 is a comparable form. 

1220 4 AA, Vol. XXII (1935), Pls. X XIX, 12-14, level IV, EB II or possibly III; XX XI, 
8, EB III. 

it MJ, Vol. XXIV (1935), Pl. X, 17, 22. Complete examples are first found in XII, 
EB III. Neck and handle fragments like those found in Egypt begin in XIII, EB II. 
These may have belonged to either stump-based pitchers or band-handled flasks. 

in PPEB, p. 96, forms A, B, G, and D-IVb. 

123 Altertiimer, Pl. XIX, 540. Ibid., 539, appears very similar, though in this case the 
decoration is painted. 


iM Tarkhan I, Pl. XVI, 4, thin, hard, pinkish buff ware having gray and dark red 
specks, red hematite wash. 
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(equivalent to stratum XIX; 7'T, 1) is a close parallel to the handled 
sherd. It has the same type of handle, with a little incised design on 
it, but lacks the burnished band. Below the handle this sherd is grain- 
washed, and at the side it is pattern burnished in a lattice design. 
According to Albright, sherds burnished as 7’, / occur at Beth Yerah, 
and pattern-burnishing is found in Beth-shan XIV—XI (EB I, EB 
III) and at Tell el-Hesy.'* Thus this technique seems to be at home 
in Palestine, while it is not known in Egypt except in the instances 
just quoted. 

The ware of a comb-faced sherd from Abydos (U, 1) is not de- 
scribed, but two others (U, 2) from Abydos, now in Berlin, are of 
black clay." These sherds are to be connected with the comb-faced 
technique which occurs in Megiddo, stages IV—I (UU, 1),"" Tell Beit 
Mirsim J, EB IV (UU, 2),"* Tell el Hammeh,”® Hirbet Kerak,'*° 
Tell el-Kussis and Tell el-Hesy.'* 


IV. EGYPT AND SYRIA 


The evidence from Syria is not so extensive as that from Palestine. 
Among the various small objects which were found below the pavement 
of the “Syrian” temple at Byblos'® are a lozenge-shaped palette of 
type 91P, belonging to S.D. 36-44 (A’A’, 1; A’, 1), and a bird-shaped 
palette very similar to type 23N, 8.D. 58 (B’B’, 1; B’, 1)..* Since 
various types of lozenge- and bird-shaped palettes range from Amra- 


1% 4 ASOR, XII (1930/31), 4; AJ A, XX XIX (1935), 327, Fig. 6, 7; MJ, XXIV (1935), 
21; Bliss, Mound of Many Cities, Pl. III, 88. 

12% Altertimer, p. 197, Pl. XIX, 545a, 545b. Scharff notes that he saw similar sherds in 
Turin supposed to come from ‘‘Neolithic’’ graves at Heliopolis. 

127 “*S8.A.0.C.,"" No. 10, p. 25, and Fig. 8, A~E. 

128 4 ASOR, Vol. XII (1930/31), Pls. I, 3, 5, 14, 15; II, 1, 2. 

129 AJA, XX XIX (1935), 328, Fig. 7, 7, 8, 10. 

130 4 ASOR, VI (1924/25), 28; AJA, Vol. XX XIX (1935), 327, Fig. 6, 6. 

131 Bull. Brit. School Arch. in Jerusalem, No. 2, 1922, p. 15, Pl. VI, 20-25; F. Petrie, 
Tell El Hesy, Pl. V, 2-5. 

Mention should be made here of a First Dynasty inscribed cylinder seal of black 
steatite, from the collection of Herbert Clarke and now in the Palestine Archaeological 
Museum, which is reputed to have come from the plain of Sharon (Rowe, pp. xiii, 233; Pl. 
XXVI, Seal 1). In view of the extremely uncertain provenience of this seal, it cannot be 
cited as proof of Egyptian influence in Palestine. 

122 Byblos, pp. 18, 45, 47, 61. The latest objects below the pavement belong to the 
Sixth Dynasty, and the earliest ones above the pavement are Middle Kingdom, so that the 
building must be earlier than, or contemporary with, the Middle Kingdom (/#ZA, XII 
[1926], 83). 

133 JEA, XX (1934), 30; Rowe, p. xiii. 
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tian though Semainean, the two Byblos examples cannot be precisely 
dated. A thin gray-stone animal figure from Byblos resembles a pre- 
historic Egyptian flint animal—a dog, according to Petrie (C’C’, 1; 
C’, 1). An ivory bird resembles an Egyptian ivory carving identified 
as a night jar (D’D’, 1; D’, 1)'** and is quite distinct from the numer- 
ous Egyptian falcon amulets. A gray stone baboon belongs to the 
group common in Egypt at the time of the First Dynasty (2£’E’, 1; 
E’ 1). A gray stone animal resembles Egyptian lion figurines but is 
indistinct (F’F’, 1; F’, 2);** moreover, its tail is extended behind it 
and not curled over the back, as in the Egyptian lions. A jackal amu- 
let, considered prehistoric by Petrie (F’, 1), is somewhat similar to 
the Byblos animal and has an extended tail. The connection of 
F'F’, 1 with Egypt, however, remains uncertain. Two quartz draughts- 
men are matched by ones from Abusir, Hierakonpolis, and the tomb 
of Khasekhemui (G@’G’, 1; G’, 1, 2). In Egypt this form became an 
ideogram or determinative for draughtsman.'*’ Three stone vases 
from Byblos and one from Hama are like squat types 4 or 5 in Egypt 
(H'H', 1, 2; H’, 1, 2).8* This diverse collection is Egyptian in char- 
acter; the objects were presumably imported from Egypt to Byblos 
and mark the beginning of Egypt’s long domination there. 

In addition to these small objects, there are some pertinent pottery 
forms. Syrian representatives of the Palestinian EB I loop-handled 
cup class indicate the probability that the Egyptian examples of this 
shape are to be derived from a tradition common to both Palestine 
and southern Syria. A cup from the early necropolis at Byblos and 
several examples from tomb 6 at Lebe‘a near Sidon parallel Palestini- 


1% JEA, Vol. XII (1926), 84, n. 1. 


1388 Abydos II, Pls. II, 12; VI, 51-61, 64-65, IX, 189, 202; X, 218-219; XI, 175, 220; 
JEA, XII (1926), 84, n. 1; ibid., XX (1934), 30. 


136 Preh. Eg., Pl. VIII, 27, 28. 


137 Byblos, Pl. LVI, 333; Fig. 48, 334; H. Bonnet, Ein friihgeschichtliches Graberfeld bei 
Abusir, Pl. XX XI, 2 (four examples); Hierakonpolis I, Pl. XX, 14; Royal Tombs II, PI. 
XLV, 46; A. Gardiner, Egyptian Grammar, Sign List Y, 6; JZ A, XX (1934), 30. 

In addition to the objects already discussed, Wainwright lists a gold bead from Byblos 
as Egyptian (J EA, XX [1934], 30; Byblos, Pl. LV, 256). The Byblos bead resembles closely 
barrel-shaped beads made of coiled gold wire from the tomb of Zer (Reyal Tombs II, PI. I, 
3). De Morgan found a bead of similar type in the cenotaph of the queen of Aha at 
Naqada (Recherches sur les origines de l' Egypte: ethnographie préhistorique et tombeau 
royal de Négadah, p. 197, Fig. 744). 


138 Byblos, 79, Pls. XLII, 78; XLIV, 80; H. Ingholt, ‘‘Rapport préliminaire sur la 
premiére campagne des fouilles de Hama,"’ K. Danske videnskabernes selskab. Archaeo- 
logiskkunsthistoriske Meddelelser, 1, 3 (1934) 12; Preh. Eg., Pl. XX XVII. 
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an (@G, 4, 5) and Egyptian (G, 1, 2) forms.'*® Other examples from 
tomb 6 at Lebe‘a, possibly related to Late Predynastic Egyptian and 
Palestinian types, are a lug-handled pot, somewhat similar to black- 
polished 85 P and an Ophel pot (FF, 6), and three unpainted lug- 
handled juglets.'*° 

Certain yet unpublished material from the Oriental Institute Syrian 
Expedition’s work is extremely pertinent to the argument. It shows 
that forms comparable to the EB I-II in Palestine and the First 
Dynasty in Egypt occur in North Syria, where they may be more 
readily equated with the Mesopotamian sequence.’ Aside from this 
North Syrian material, fragments of stump-based pitchers were found 
in layers 8-5 at Qal‘at er-Rus and in layers 7, 6, and lower 5 at Tell 
Sukas.'* Band-handled flasks and stump-based pitchers occur at 
Byblos.'** Twelve examples of band-handled flasks were found in 
tomb 6 at Lebe‘a.'** Besides the actual pots which have been found, 
the presence of band-handled flasks in Syria is indicated by a relief 
from the funerary temple of Sahure in which are depicted flasks along 
with bears, forming part of the Syrian tribute.'® 

The pattern-burnishing ou a band-handled flask from Tell Acharat 


139 M. Dunand, Les Fouilles de Byblos, Pl. CXCVII, 6695; Guiges, Bull. ... Bey., p. 35 ff, 
Figs. 8, type 16, Ist, 3d pots; 11, 2d row, 2d, 3d pots, 3d row, Ist pot, 4th row, 3d pot; 12, 
2d row, 2d pot. 

14° Guiges, Bull. ... Bey., pp. 35 ff., Fig. 10, top row, 2d pot; Fig. 8, type 14. 

11 [At Miss Kantor’s request, I am glad to append the following list of pertinent traits 
which occur in the 'Amoug G range (cf. Judeideh XII ["‘O.1.P.,"" Vol. XLVIII (1937)], 
p. 7). I trust that the reader will be patient enough to await the full publication of the 
Syrian Expedition material for details. The features in point are: (1) jugs with crooked 
spouts; (2) band-handled flasks; (3) pattern burnish; (4) band-handled flasks with painted 
decoration, dotted triangles, straight and wavy lines, etc. (cf. Royal Tombs II, Pl. LIV; 
Abydos I, Pl. VIII, 15-19; Altertimer, Pl. XIX, 530-537 [Abydos examples]; Fig. 72 
(Abusir example]); and (5) large loop-handled jars with traces of comb finishing. The 
range of 'Amoug G is fairly long, being certainly in part contemporary with Late Pre- 
dynastic as well as Early Dynastic times. It may be possible that one or two more sub- 
stantiating items will appear when the final details of the material are worked through. — 
Rospert J. Braipwoop, January,.1942.} 

142 A.M. H. Ehrich, Early Pottery of the Jebeleh Region, pp. 27, 59 ff., Type XI, stone 
ware; burnished, handmade, ware of various red shades, sometimes gray; Pls. VIII, Fig. 
XI; XVI, Fig. XI; XV, Fig. XI. 

143 Dunand, Fouilles de Byblos, Pils. CLXIX, 5292, layers XXX—XXXI; CLXX, 5419, 
layers XXXII-XXXV; CLXVI, 4976, layers XXIII-XXV; CLXVII, 5101, layers 
XXVI-XXVII; CLXIX, 5306, layers XXX—XXXI. In Berytus, III (1936), 146, n. 14, 
Dunand states that First Dynasty tombs recently excavated at Saqqara have yielded 
pottery identical with the Byblos flask and pitcher forms which he illustrates (ibid., p. 145, 
Fig. 1, upper left corner; cf. also n. 106 above). 


144 Guiges, Bull. ... Bey., pp. 35 ff., Fig. 11, top row, 4th, 5th pots; 4th row, Ist pot. 


48 L,. Borchardt, Das Grabdenkmal des Kénigs S’athu-re, II, Pl. III; Studies I, p. 107; 
Fig. 10. 
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is comparable to that on 7, 1.‘ The comb-finished, loop-handled jar 
of Zer (P, 8) is paralleled by a loop-handled piece from Qal‘at er-Rus 
which is comb finished.'*? Other examples of combing are found at 
Qal‘at er-Rus and Tell Sukas.'** These, together with combed ware 
from Byblos,'** belong to the same tradition as the similar wares in 
Palestine and Egypt.™° 

Vv. SUMMARY 

The cultures anterior to the Gerzean offer little evidence of rela- 
tionship. Hoe types from Merimdeh and the Palestinian Subchalco- 
lithic sites, the site A palette, clay ladles of the Merimdian, Badarian, 
and Ghassulian cultures (B, BB), and footed vessels from Merimdeh 
and Ghassul (A, AA) seem to be sufficiently similar and characteristic 
to be of significance. Fan scrapers, which occur in Ghassulian and at 
Maadi, constitute a probable parallel. The cups with large loop- 
handles (C, CC) are a connecting-link between Ghassulian and Amra- 
tian. On the whole, these similarities suggest variations based on a 
common usage, which may indicate some element which these early 
cultures derived from a common source. 

In Gerzean definite contacts with Palestinian Chalcolithic and 
EB I materials are established. It is noticeable that those cases in 
which the date or range is known tend to fall within Gerzean, but 
many examples that obviously belong in the latter part of the pre- 
dynastic cannot be assigned to definite dates within Gerzean or 


Semainean. Moreover, the exact position of Maadi in relation to the 
Gerzean-Semainean sequence is not yet clarified. Accordingly, an 
attempt at separation of contacts into a Gerzean and Semainean group 
is not yet feasible. Palestinian influence in Egypt is demonstrated 
by the ledge-handled types (D, DD), the loop-handled cups (G, GG), 
the vertical painting of a loop-handled cup (G, 1) and lug-handled 
pot (F, 1), the lug-handled juglet (J, JJ), the loop-handled jars which 


146 Studies, II Pl. VII, 1. 

147 A. M. H. Ehrich, Early Pottery of the Jebeleh Region, Pl. LX, Fig. XII. 

48 Ehrich, op. cit., pp. 30 ff., 62; Type XII, combed ware, red, brown, buff, or green 
shades, layers 15—5 at Qal‘at er-Rus, 7—1 at Tell Sukas; Pls. XVI, Fig. XII; XVII, Fig. 
XII. 

49S. A.0.C.,”’ No. 10, p. 64, n. 19. 

8° Examples of combing occur on a thin, developed form of the loop-handled jar in 
Fourth Dynasty mastabas at Gizeh (Boston Bulletin, Vol. XIII [1915], p. 36, Fig. 15; Jun- 
ker, Gizeh I, Fig. 13, 16). Here the combing is no longer irregular as in the First Dynasty 
examples, but straight and horizontal. A few sherds with comparable combing were found 
in the Jebeleh sites (Ehrich, op. cit., Pls. XVI, XVII, Fig. XII). 
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are the predecessors of First Dynasty types (P, 1-4’; PP, 1-3), and 
the knobbed bowls (J, 5—8; IJ). The lug-handled pots (7, FF) also 
belong to the Palestinian tradition and must ultimately be derived 
thence, though there is the possibility that this and other types, such 
as the loop-handled cups, may have possessed secondary sources of 
distribution in the Delta, perhaps at Maadi. The only definite 
Egyptian influence in Palestine is the imported palette found at 
Jericho (K, KK). The questionable Beth-shan twinned jar (HH, 8), 
and the side-spouts (M, MM) may possibly be traces of Egyptian in- 
fluence in Palestine, but these correlations remain very uncertain. 
From the evidence at present available, and in view of the almost com- 
plete absence of data from the vital region of the Delta, it is difficult 
to determine the nature of the contact which enabled Palestine to in- 
fluence the Later Predynastic periods of Egypt. At present there is no 
evidence compelling us to postulate the entry of new groups of people 
into Egypt at this time. Perhaps the importance of Wavy Handled 
jars in forming a distinctive class of Gerzean pottery might be ad- 
duced as support for such a hypothesis, but intensified trade contacts 
offer a simpler explanation. 

In the period of the First Dynasty, spouted pots (NV, NN) and 
bowls (O, OO) provide possible evidence of Egyptian influence in Pal- 
estine. In Egypt, Palestinian influence, coming mostly from EB II 
material, is represented by loop-handled jars (P, 4-8; PP, 4-7), band- 
handled jugs (Q, QQ) including the handleless (Q, 5; QQ, 3), and 
vertical ledge-handled (S, SS) varieties, stump-based pitchers (R, 
RR), pattern-burnished (7, TT), and combed sherds (U, UU). 
Whereas the predynastic contacts were exemplified by objects coming 
trom the common cemeteries, the foreign objects of the First Dynasty 
come either from the tombs of the kings themselves or from the graves 
of their courtiers. This restriction at once suggests that the foreign 
pottery may have reached Egypt as part of tribute;*' we know that 
the band-handled jugs formed part of the Syrian tribute under Sahure. 


181 Various records evidence the First Dynasty's warlike contacts with its eastern 
neighbors (Rowe, pp. xiii-xiv; Olmstead, History of Palestine and Syria, pp. 53-54). The 
first reference to smiting of Asiatics is in an inscription from the reign of Zer, in whose 
tomb many foreign pots were found (PPEB, p.71,n. 84). Den isshown smiting a Semite 
on an ivory plaque (Breasted, History of Egypt, Fig. 26). Merpeba fought the Yntyw 
(Breasted, Ancient Records, I, 59), and Semerkhet (Mersekha), who probably opened the 
mines at Sinai, left a relief there (Breasted, History of Egypt, Fig. 28). An ivory from the 
tomb of Qa shows a Semitic prisioner (Royal Tombs I, Pls. XII, 12, 13; XVII, 30). 
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Another possibility is that these foreign types contained some highly 
valued Palestinian product, perhaps oil, which could be afforded only 
by the greatest in the land. In any case the isolated occurrence of un- 
Egyptian types in rich graves contrasts strongly to the objects of 
foreign derivation found scattered through the predynastic cemeteries. 

The Syrian evidence falls into two distinct groups: pottery forms 
and small objects. With one important exception," the ceramic types 
found in Syria fall into the same classes as those Palestinian types 
which constitute parallels to vessels foreign in Egypt. The second 
group of Syrian evidence consists of the small objects from Byblos; 
their Egyptian parallels range from 8.D. 36 to the First Dynasty. 
These objects are quite definitely Egyptian, either direct imports or 
close imitations of imports. Among all the places belonging to the 
area under discussion, Byblos is a unique site in being thus marked as 
subjected to Egyptian influence from a very early time. Apparently 
even in predynastic times Byblos was the port whence Syro-Palestini- 
an products were shipped to Egypt."* The Egyptian objects at Byblos 
are certainly traces of Egyptian traders and may be representatives of 
some of the objects which the Egyptians gave in exchange for Syrian 
merchandise. Although Egyptian influence reached Byblos, only a 
very few uncertain traces of Egyptian contacts are found in Palestine, 
and none whatsoever are observable in Mesopotamia or Syria, aside 
from Byblos. On the other hand, in Egypt evidence of contacts with 
Palestine, Mesopotamia, and Syria can be found in the First Dynasty 
and during a large part of the predynastic period." 


University or CHIcaco 


2 Cf. n. 141, No. 4. 


63 Cf. Wainwright in /ZA, XX (1934), 32; Studies I, p. 115. Fragments of wood found 
in Amratian villages and in graves at Badari are coniferous and were already imported 
from Syria at that early date (Bad. Civil., pp. 62-63; JE A, XX [1934], 31). In the First 
Dynasty the beams used in tomb construction were imported from Syria (JZA, XII 
[1926], 83; Royal Tombs I, p. 9, Pls. LXII, LXV, LXVII). 


1484 The chronological correlations reached here are the same as those of Frankfort 
(AJSL, LVITI [1941], 355 f.) and Wright (PPEB, p. 51, n. 58, Table I). Ghassulian may 
be correlated with pre-Gerzean sites; Upper Chalcolithic and EB I with Gerzean and 
Semainean; and Jemdet Nasr, 'Amoug G ( =Jedeideh XII, cf. AJ A, XLI [1937], 11) and 
EB II, with the First Dynasty. In addition, Jemdet Nasr also parallels the Semainean, 
and some forms of Mesopotamian tradition appear during Gerzean. In view of the present 
uncertainty as to the exact line of demarcation between the Uruk and Jemdet Nasr 
periods, it is not necessary to make Jemdet Nasr into an unduly long period extending 
from Gerzean into the First Dynasty, or to compress the Egyptian periods. Accordingly, 
the spouted forms may be derived from the Uruk period. 
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DARIUS’ DAUGHTER AND THE 
PERSEPOLIS INSCRIPTIONS 


GEORGE G. CAMERON 


Rare indeed are the opportunities given us to examine the intimate 
lives of ancient sovereigns. When, therefore, a clay tablet quotes for 
us the words of Darius the Great in respect to one of his numerous but 
hitherto unknown daughters, a reading of the very words themselves 
is fraught with interest. In this case the interest is enhanced by the 
fact that the quotation enables us safely to assign to the reign of 
Darius a large group of tablets from his capital, Persepolis, and quite 
incidentally helps to solve a number of problems connected with 
Elamite linguistics. 

The excavations of the Oriental Institute at Persepolis yielded two 
separate groups of tablets written in Elamite cuneiform. The first, 
uncovered in 1933 by Professor Ernst Herzfeld in the fortification wall 
at the northeast corner of the terrace proper, comprised (according to 
original estimates) “‘thirty thousand tablets and fragments.’ All 
these tablets were subsequently sent to Chicago on loan, where they 
have been studied in part by Professor Poebel, Dr. Richard T. Hal- 
lock, and the writer. A representative volume of texts will be ready 
for publication, it is fervently hoped, in the coming year. 

The second group of tablets was discovered by Dr. Erich F. 
Schmidt (director of the excavations since 1935) between 1936 and 
1938 in the Treasury Complex in association with thousands of 
arrowheads, clay labels, mortars and pestles with Aramaic inscriptions 
in ink, and specimens of the royal tableware.*? This group comprised 
close to eight hundred complete and fragmentary tablets, of which 
most are now in the Teheran Museum, where they were read by the 
writer in the summer of 1939. Forty-five tablets of this collection be- 
came the property of the Oriental Institute and are now in Chicago. 
The only one of this group in Babylonian script’ is dated in the 


1See AJSL, L (1933/34), 272. 
2 See Erich F. Schmidt, The Treasury of Persepolis and Other Discoreries in the Homeland 
of the Achaemenians (*‘O.1.C.,"" No. 21 (Chicago, 1939]), pp. 33 ff. 
3 Ibid., Fig. 20, opp. p. 37. 
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twentieth year of Darius and is a record of the revaluation of silver 
submitted as taxes. Like all those in Teheran, the others are in 
Elamite cuneiform. Two tablets stipulate that “Darius the king 
commanded” certain moneys to be given to specified individuals; 
most of the rest are dated to the month and year, but no king is men- 
tioned. However, the tablets from this collection now in Chicago are 
certainly from the last years of Darius (A23284: “Year 32’’) and the 
first twenty years of Xerxes (years 1-4, 6-7, 10, 12, 15-16, and 18- 
20). The texts now in Teheran repeat many of these figures, but two 
are dated in the thirtieth and thirty-second years of Darius, respec- 
tively, and one in the fifth year of Xerxes. Thus all the years of 
Xerxes are documented several times with the exception of years 8-9, 
11, 13-14, 17, and 21. These tablets are memorandums forwarded to 
the royal treasurer (ganzabarra; Elamite kab-nu-is-ki-ir) reporting on 
the disbursement of food (to the value of so many karsha of silver) 
to certain persons (Ionians, Egyptians, Akkadians, and local artisans) 
who labored on the Persepolis structures. Royal seals appear fre- 


quently, and the names of the officials are predominantly Iranian 


(Barad-kama, Irda-takma, Baka-badda, and the like). Publication of 
these texts is expected this year. 

The tablet which forms the subject of this note belongs to the first 
collection found in the fortifications. As stated by Professor Poebel,® 
although most of the texts examined were dated by month and year, 
none of them contained any reference to the king to whom the year 
mentioned was to be assigned. Furthermore, this omission of the 
king’s name made it appear evident that the whole group of fortifica- 
tion documents belonged to the reign of one single king. His conclu- 
sion, based on observations regarding the calendar and stated with the 
reservation “provided that the data here adduced contain no error,” 
was that the tablets in question were to be assigned to the reign of 
Artaxerxes I. The following tablet (Pers. 6754) invalidates this con- 
clusion® and removes all possible doubt that the bulk of the fortifica- 
tion documents belong to the reign of Darius I. 


‘It is, however, probable that the tablets dated ‘‘Year 1°’ belong not to Xerxes but to 
Artaxerxes I, as was pointed out to me by Dr. Hallock. 

5’ AJSL, LVI (1939), 301 ff. 

* Hallock’s note, on pp. 230 ff. of this issue, discusses the evidence for the interpolated 
month upon which Professor Poebel based his argument and adds still further documenta- 
tion for the dating here given. 
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THE TEXT 

'Yhar-ri-e-na >—gi-sa be-ti-*iS tuy-ru-i8 aS.aS’ pdr-na-ak-ka *na-an- 
KI.MIN AS.AS da-ri-ia-u-i8 ‘aS.a8 sunkir aS.AS ti ik-ki Se-ra-id-84! ®na- 
an-ri 100 upu.N1TA‘* ®>— ul-hi'“* aS.aS G-ni-na-ma-mar! “ir-tas-du- 
na ‘du-uk-*'Si-i8' hu-pfr-ri si.si-du “'ma'-ra a-ak am aS.aS 'pdr-na- 
ak-ka na-an-ri sa-ap “[aS.aS da'-ri-ia-u-i8 aS.aS sunkir aS.a8 'G] “ik-ka 
Se-ra-is-da si-la aS.aS '* G AS.AS nu ik-ka Se-ra-man-ka ‘am aS.aS nu 
100 upu.N1TA"® ‘ir-“tas-du-na ‘du-uk-Si-i§ si.si-""du sa-ap aS.aS sunkir 
ik-ka-mar Se-ra-ka '¢rru‘“* 4ha-du-kan-nu-is-na '*>—be-ul 16-um-me- 
na AS.AS DINGIR [| =napi(r)]-'*su-uk-ka tal-li-i8 be-ti-ka-maS-*"Se aS.aS 
ma-ra-za li-is-da 

THE TRANSLATION 


3 Speak to Arriena .... ; Pharnaces says: Darius ‘the king has 


given me a command **saying: ‘One hundred sheep belonging to my 
estate give to Artystone, (my) daughter.”’ And now '® Pharnaces says: 
“As "Darius the king has commanded me, so I am commanding 
you; '*'*now do you give Artystone (his) daughter one hundred sheep 
as it was commanded by the king.” ''*Month Adukanish, six- 
teenth year. '*?°Napi(r)-sukka inscribed (the tablet), after it had 
been translated(?); Maraza executed(?) it. 


NOTES TO THE TEXT AND TRANSLATION 


Line 1: A& gi-sa-ti-[ip?] occurs in a text of the Neo-Elamite Adda-hamiti- 
Inshushinak (cf. Pezard, Babyloniaca, VIII [1924], 7). The root of be-ti-i8 (cf. 
also ll. 19 f., be-ti-ka-maS-Se) is known as equivalent to Akkadian nakéru and 
is often in its reduplicated (bepti) form. It is the root of the word for “battle’’; 
does it mean “‘to be strange, to change,” in the sense of “to translate, to 
interpret’’? This appears to be the explanation of the form in Il. 19-20, but 
1. 1 may still have to be read gi-sa-pat-ti-i$ (with Elamite final §) and com- 
pared with O.P. *g@@upati, Akkadian L.W. gi-te-pa-tu, roughly ‘“‘chief noble.”’ 
The personage addressed at this point on other tablets is usually the treasurer. 

Lines 2-3: N tuy-ru-i8 NN na-an-KI.MIN, always so written, occurs hundreds 
of times in the documents from the Treasury. Interpretation of the phrase 
was at first exceedingly troublesome. To accept a value tuys, in place of the 
usual reading ip for sign No. 49 in Weissbach, Die Keilinschriften der Ach- 
dmeniden, appeared somewhat hazardous, although that sign, in the Achae- 
menid inscriptions published to date, occurs only in the words ta-Su-ip 


? This transliteration stands for the sign pp which is used before personal names, pro- 
fessional titles, etc.; typographical difficulties compel us to so transliterate. 
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and su-un-ki-ip. The value is, however, accepted by the Hiising-Bork- 
K6nig school because of the “classical’’ Elamite verb tu-ru (also written 
tus-ru) equated with Achaemenid Elamite tiri, “‘say,’”’ and must be acknowl- 
edged. It should be noted, furthermore, that the Achaemenid form of the 
intransitive passive verbal unit is both tirikka and turrika; cf. Elam. Beh. 1:19 
with NRa, 1. 15. 

The phrase na-an tus-ru-i appears in an Elamite letter of the Achaemenid 
period from Susa (Mém., Vol. LX, No. 88) and—more to the point—in 
Elamite letters of the late Assyrian period found at Kuyunjik (Weissbach, 
BA, TV [1902], 168-201, Nos. 1, 2, 5, 10, and 14; ef. tus-ru-i8 alone in Nos. 6, 
19, 23, and 25; tus-ru-in-ka [the ancestor of Achaemenid tur-ri-ka] in No. 8; 
ti-ri-ia- .... in No. 11; and probably n tu,-ru-i3 NN na-an-KI1.MIN in Nos. 22 
and 23). These Kuyunjik texts are letters, as was proved long since by Bork 
(BA, V [1906], 401-4), and the question arises as to just how the opening 
phrases of Elamite letters approximate the well-known Akkadian formula (‘‘to 
N speak; thus says NN’’). Actually the terminology is almost identical. Both 
tus-ru and na-an are roots of words meaning ‘‘to speak, to say”’; na-an-KI.MIN 
appears to represent na-an tu,-ru-i8. Hence the translation is based on the 
probability that tu,-ru-i$ in line 2 is an imperative second person singular (cf. 
halpis, “slay thou,” in Beh. II: 23,39) but that the same form in line 3 is third 
singular transitive of the tense misnamed “‘superjunctive” by Bork in Ebert’s 
Reallexikon der Vorgeschichte, 11, 78. 

Lines 5-9: The significance of ma-ra (third person) and man-ka (first per- 
son) at the end of a quoted phrase has not been fully understood. Here, as so 
often in the Behistun inscription (e.g., 1:29, 58, etc.), the verb is actually 
nanri-mara, in what I prefer to call the “durative”’ or “continuative” form 
(“he was saying’’); the form is so divided whenever the action which brings 
about the use of the verb is specified. Here, as elsewhere, the direct quotation 
induces the division. To state it another way, the phrase between nanri and 
mara constitutes the direct quotation. 

The word for “daughter,”’ duk3i8, is obviously a loan-word from the (hither- 
to not documented) O.P. word which appears in Gav as dug’d@. The exact 
O.P. form is not evident (cf. Meillet-Benveniste, Grammaire du Vieux-Perse, 
§ 108), although the Elamite writing is paralleled by Elamite ba-ak-3i-i8, 
“Bactria,” for O.P. baztris. In both instances the final § is the Elamite termi- 
nation. 

Line 6: “belonging to my estate,” literally “estate, me, of, within, from’’— 
a typical example of Elamite agglutination. ul-hi, “estate,” O.P. vit,Ak- 
kadian bitu, “house,” has here the wider implication also common to the 
Akkadian; cf. also F. W. Konig, Der falsche Bardija (““Klotho,” Vol. IV), pp. 
98 ff. and 165. 


Line 8 (also ll. 15f.): the verb si.si-du (second person) is probably some 
form of duni (si= Akkadian nadénu). 
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Line 10: a penetrating question by I. J. Gelb first made me realize the 

significance of the usage of the correlatives sa-ap .... si-la.... sa-ap “as 

.8o.... as” in lines 10, 12, and 16. I must ecknouiedes here also the 
assistance of F. W. Geers and R. A. Bowman. 

Here are quoted the actual words of Darius in the first month 
of his sixteenth year (April, 506 B.c.), by which he orders one 
of his officials to give a hundred sheep to his daughter Artystone. 
When we recall that a daughter of Cyrus the Great, also named 
Artystone, was married to Darius and, in fact, became his “‘best be- 
loved wife’’ (Herodotus vii. 69 and 72; cf. also iii. 88), then it appears 
quite evident that the girl named in this tablet is none other than a 
daughter of this wife and a full sister of the famed Persian generals 
Arsames (commander of the Arabians and Ethiopians) and Gobryas 
(commander of the Cappadocians) in Xerxes’ army against Greece. 
The purpose for which the sheep were given is not entered into, but it 
may not be inappropriate to remark with some amusement that a 
hundred sheep in the Near East today constitute an excellent dowry 
and that in 506 B.c. Artystone, daughter of Darius and Artystone, 
would be at most sixteen years of age.* 


In view of the fact that a great majority of the other fortification 
documents are dated between the nineteenth and the twenty-fifth 
years, while others range from the twelfth to the twenty-eighth, then it 
is quite certain that all the tablets from the fortifications are to be as- 
signed to the reign of a single king and, hence, to that of Darius. Those 
from the Treasury begin with the thirtieth year of Darius and continue 
through the reign of Xerxes into that of Artaxerxes I. 


ORIENTAL INSTITUTE 
UNIVERSITY or CHICAGO 


§ There is no possibility of connecting with the royal family the Pharnaces who is also 
mentioned, although an Aramaic seal on another tablet, in which Pharnaces figures in a 
capacity similar to that here, calls him ‘‘son of Arsames."’ 





A TABLET OF UNUSUAL TYPE FROM TELL ASMAR 


I, J. GELB 


Some time ago while examining the cuneiform tablets excavated by 
the Oriental Institute in the region of the Diyala River in Iraq I came 
across a strange tablet differing in appearance from all the rest of the 
tablets in the group. The well-preserved tablet bears the temporary 
number 7'A 1930/31, 501. Its color is tan mottled with gray, and its 
measurements are 63X49 X22 mm. The tablet was excavated at Tell 
Asmar “on February 5, 1931, at locus 7-0.30, a vertical pottery drain 
which contained a cache of tablets referring to contracts, etc. con- 
cluded by the royal family or its cirele.”"' The exact date of the tablet 
is unknown. The date of the archive’ in which our tablet was found 
as well as general epigraphic considerations permit assignment of this 
tablet to the Isin-Larsa period. 

The transliteration and translation of the tablet (Pl. V1) follow: 


1Bur-Si-in Bar-Sin asked 
Da-da-wa-qar Dada-wagqar, 
Be-el-Su-nu BélSunu, 
ti Hu-Sa-8a-am and HuSdésum. 
5/$-a-al-ma um-ma Thus 
Bur-St-in-ma (said) Bar-Sin: 
i-pi-i Y a-big-ni “From the mouth of our father 
ta-d3-me-a Y ki-ma did you hear that 
Za-ra-am-ba-ni Zaram-bani 
pumu Ki-tim um-ma is the son of Kittum?” Thus 
ni-nu-ma Y ki-ma we (said): “That 
ma-ru he is the son 
Ki-tim of Kittum 


! According to information obtained from Dr. T. Jacobsen, epigrapher of the expedition. 
I take this opportunity to thank Dr. Jacobsen for his kindness in placing at my disposal 
his copies and transliterations of the tablets from the Diyala region and in offering several 
valuable suggestions incorporated in the article. 

? Cf. H. Frankfort, 8. Lloyd, and T. Jacobsen, The Gimilsin Temple and the Palace of 
the Rulers at Tell Asmar (‘Oriental Institute Publications,’’ Vol. XLIII (Chicago, 1940)), 
p. 191, superseding H. Frankfort, T. Jacobsen, and C. Preusser, Tell Asmar and Khafaje: 
The First Season's Work in Eshnunna, 1930/31 (‘Oriental Institute Communications,” 
No. 13 (Chicago, 1932]}), p. 49. 
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u-lé ni-is-me we did not hear; 

ki-ma Y wa-ar-du that he is a slave 
i-pi-i Y Ki-tim from the mouth of Kittum 
ni-i8-me we heard.” 


The tablet can be best explained as a declaration in court. Bar- 
Sin brings his three brothers, Dada-waqar, BélSunu, and Husdsum, 
to court and asks them whether their father has told them that Zaram- 
bani® is Kittum’s son. They answer that they have not heard that 
Zaram-bani is Kittum’s son; they have heard, however, that he is Kit- 
tum’s slave. The problem involved is simple: the clarification of 
Zaram-bani’s status as a slave. 

There are, however, some minor difficulties involved in the inter- 
pretation of the details. My original explanation of pumu kittim in 
lines 10 and 12 f. was not “the son of Kittum’’ but “‘the legitimate son” 
as opposed to wardu, “‘the slave,”’ of line 15. But in following through 
with this explanation, in line 16 I encountered the difficulty of being 
forced to interpret ippi kittim as “truly,’’ a translation for which I 
could find no parallels. Another interpretation of the text could be 
obtained by reading lines 15 ff. as “ki-ma wa-ar-du ki-tim “i-pi-i 
<a-biy-ni> '"ni-is-me and translating ““‘that he is a true slave (ac- 
quired by law) from <our father> ‘we heard.”’ The difficulty with 
this explanation lies not only in the necessity of connecting the word 
ki-tim, plainly written in the second part of line 16, with the word 
wa-ar-du of line 15, but also in the fact that we would be forced to 
reckon with an omission of the word a-bi,-ni in line 16. 

In accepting the explanation of Kittum as a personal name, I follow 
the advice of the late Professor A. Walther. With this simple explana- 
tion all the difficulties otherwise encountered are avoided. ™Kittum 
as a personal name is attested in the Neo-Babylonian period.‘ 

So much for the details concerning the legal aspect of the tablet. 
Interesting as the tablet may seem from this point of view, its impor- 
tance lies in quite another direction. The tablet, though found in the 


? The personal name Za-ra-am-ba-ni is unknown to me. Possibly the first sign, za, 
stands for a, as is often the case in tablets of the Ur III period. The personal name would 
then be pronounced Aram-bfni, with the first part, Aram, probably expressing the name of 
a god. Cf. the personal name A-ra/-am/-? in H. Ranke, Early Babylonian Personal Names 
(Philadelphia, 1905), p. 67. But see also 4Za-ar-mu in A. Deimel, Pantheon Babylonicum 
(Roma, 1914), No. 1295. 

4 See K. L. Tallqvist, Neubabylonisches Namenbuch (Helsingsfors, 1905), pp. 91 and 150. 
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Diyala region, is not Babylonian in character. In its system of writing 
and dialect it exhibits many and various characteristics which connect 
it, not with Babylonia in the near south, but with Assyria and Asia 
Minor in the far north. 

1. From the epigraphic point of view no difference between the 
form of the signs on the Tell Asmar tablet and on the normal Cappa- 
docian (Old Assyrian) tablets can be observed. However, the signs do 
not show the slant to the right, so common in the signs in the Cappa- 
docian inscriptions. The lines of writing are separated by rulings, as 
is normal in Cappadocian. The upward slant of the lines, so com- 
monly found in the Cappadocian tablets, can be observed also on the 
Tell Asmar tablet. 

2. The most unusual feature of the tablet is the occurrence of the 
division mark between various words in lines 7, 8, 11, 15, and 16. This 
is entirely unknown in Babylonian but is frequently used in the Cappa- 
docian system of writing. The division mark occurs once also in an 
Old Assyrian historical inscription of IriSum I (O. Schroeder, Keil- 
schriftterte aus Assur historischen Inhalts, Vol. I [‘‘Wissenschaftliche 
Veréffentlichungen der Deutschen Orient-Gesellschaft,’’ Vol. XX XVII 
(Leipzig, 1922)|, No. 11:39; E. Ebeling, B. Meissner, E. F. Weidner, 
Die Inschriften der altassyrischen Kénige [‘‘Altorientalische Biblio- 
thek,”’ Vol. I (Leipzig, 1926)], p. 14). 

3. In accordance with Cappadocian usage, the double consonants 
are not expressed in the words i-pi-i = ippi (ll. 7 and 16) and Ki-tim= 
Kittim (ll. 10, 13, 16; cf. 1. J. Gelb, Inscriptions from Alishar and Vicin- 
ity (“Oriental Institute Publications,’”’ Vol. XX VII (Chicago, 1935)], 
pp. 20 and 41). However, owing to the brevity of the inscription, it is 
impossible to decide whether these two examples reflect a system of 
writing in which such rendition of double consonants was as firmly 
established as in Cappadocian or whether they are to be taken simply 
as examples of defective writing, such as are found in all early stages 
of Akkadian. An exception is um-ma, which is written regularly with 
double consonants also in Cappadocian (cf. Gelb, op. cit., p. 20, n. 9). 

4. The use of the sign LA instead of La in line 14 follows the Cappa- 
docian, not the Babylonian, system of writing. The same may be true 
also of the use of the sign AS for aS in line 8 and of Be for B1 in lines 7 
and 16. It should be noted, however, that the sign AS (besides a8) is 
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frequently used for aS in tablets of the same period from the Diyala 
district. 

5. The use in line 4 of the sign 6 instead of t for the copula meaning 
“and” is good Cappadocian. In Old Babylonian and in the Diyala 
region the sign 0 is normally used. 

6. The form ippt from *in-pi is clearly Cappadocian; the corre- 
sponding form in the Babylonian dialect is ina pi. Compare in the 
Cappadocian texts i-pi Da-da-a, ‘‘from the mouth of Dadaa”’ (Sidney 
Smith, Cuneiform Texts from Cappadocian Tablets in the British Mu- 
seum, Vol. IV [London, 1927], Pl. 6b:10f.), and i-pi um-mi-a-ni-a, 
“from the mouth of our creditor’ (F. Thureau-Dangin, Tablettes cap- 
padociennes, deuxiéme série |‘‘Textes cunéiformes du Musée du 
Louvre,”’ Vol. XIV (Paris, 1928)], No. 7:33). Dr. Jacobsen calls my 
attention to the forms a-si-mi-im < *an-simim (TA 1930/31, 230:5) 
and i-li-bi-kd < *in-libbika (TA 1931/32, 298:31) in unpublished tab- 
lets of the same period from the Diyala region. 

7. The spelling of the divine name Sin as Sf-in in lines 1 and 6 is 
neither Old Babylonian nor Cappadocian. However, it does occur 
twice in the latter tablets in the spelling of the personal name Sf-in-is- 
me-a-ni (G. R. Driver, “‘Cappadocian Texts at Oxford,’’ Analecta 
Orientalia, Vol. V1 [1933], Pl. II, No. 5:5; J. Lewy, Tablettes cappa- 
dociennes, troisiéme série |‘“Textes cunéiformes du Musée du Louvre,”’ 
Vol. XIX (Paris, 1935)], No. 124:1). Important is the occurrence of 
St-in-rabi in the tablet from Yorgan Tepe (T. J. Meek, Old Akkadian, 
Sumerian, and Cappadocian Texts from Nuzi |‘‘Harvard Semitic Se- 
ries,’’ Vol. X (Cambridge, 1935)], No. 224:8), discussed later (p. 225). 

8. The personal-name determinative is not used on our tablet, in 
agreement with the usage in the Cappadocian tablets, but no con- 
structive conclusion can be drawn from this fact, since this determina- 
tive is frequently omitted in the tablets of the Isin-Larsa and Old Bab- 
ylonian periods. 

9. The accusative form Hu-sa-sa-am in line 4 and the genitive Ki- 
tim in lines 10 and 17 show that certain types of personal names in our 
tablet are declinable, as in Cappadocian. In Old Babylonian they are 
normally undeclined. In the Diyala tablets both declined and unde- 
clined forms are found. 
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10. The form ma-ru Ki-tim (ll. 12 f.) is not good Cappadocian. In 
Cappadocian, although the form marum occurs sporadically (see 
Gelb, op. cit., pp. 22f.), the usual form for “‘son”’ is mer?um. 

11. The construct state ma-ru instead of the normal Cappadocian 
me-ra in the tablet from Tell Asmar finds its possible parallel in the 
forms bu-un-tv i-li-im, “the daughter of the god,’’ and ma-ar-td A-ni- 
im, “the daughter of Anum,” in a unique incantation among the Cap- 
padocian tablets published by A. T. Clay, Letters and Transactions 
from Cappadocia (‘Babylonian Inscriptions in the Collection of James 
B. Nies,”’ Vol. IV [New Haven, Conn., 1927]), No. 126. Outside of 
Cappadocian the construct forms with -u are found predominantly in 
poetic texts and in archaistic historical inscriptions. For examples see 
W. von Soden, Zeitschrift fiir Assyriologie, XL (1931), 212 f. Impor- 
tant, because definitely localized around Isin, is the example ma-ru 
4pn.L{L in the inscription of Lipit-IStar of Isin (C. J. Gadd, The Zarly 
Dynasties of Sumer and Akkad |London, 1921], Pl. 3 ii 5). In the Diya- 
la region we find not only such forms as ma-ru s-tp-r{i-a], ‘my messen- 
ger,”’ in the accusative (TA 1931/32, 294:7), but also a-na ma-ru H- 
ip-ri-a, “to my messenger,” in the genitive (TA 1931/32, 600:10). 
Dr. Jacobsen would explain these forms as compounds of the type of 
Greek Neapolis, German Neustadt, etc., in which the first component 
remains unchanged throughout the declension. 

12. The verbal form ta-ds-me-a in line 8 is good Cappadocian. The 
corresponding form ‘in Old Babylonian would normally be tesméd, 
showing contraction and change of the first a to e under the influence 
of a laryngeal. The uncontracted forms occur often in the early phase 
of Old Babylonian and in the Diyala tablets. Among the latter I have 
found an uncontracted form te-es-te-me-a, but this already shows the 
change from a to e (TA 1931/32, 221: 26; similarly te-Se-me, TA 1931 
32, 296: 5). 

13. The phraseology x y i#?alma umma x-ma, ‘x has asked y, thus 
(said) x,” is common in the Cappadocian documents (cf., e.g., Clay, 
op. cit., No, 112; Smith, op. cit., Vol. I, No. 47b; Gelb, op. cit., p. 62). 

The tablet discussed above was found at Tell Asmar, situated in the 
region of the Diyala River, so well represented in the Isin-Larsa period 
by tablets excavated at Tell Asmar, Khafaje, Ishchali, and certain 
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other neighboring sites. There is no room here for discussion of the 
characteristics of the Diyala dialect. This may be reserved for a future 
study to be written by Dr. Jacobsen after all the tablets from the Di- 
yala region have been published. Suffice it to mention here that in 
spite of some links with the Assyrian dialect in the north, such as the 
occurrence of the pronoun sa instead of #4, the Diyala dialect is cer- 
tainly Babylonian. It was made clear above that the Tell Asmar tab- 
let is written in a dialect differing from that used in hundreds of tablets 
from the Diyala region. Especially the orthographic peculiarities, such 
as the occurrence of the division mark, discussed under (2), and the 
use of the signs LA and 0, discussed under (3) and (4), make it im- 
possible to assign our Tell Asmar tablet to the Diyala type. Further- 
more, it is clear from numerous points discussed above that the Tell 
Asmar tablet does not follow the common Old Babylonian pattern as 
represented by tablets from Babylonia proper. 

It follows, therefore, that if the Tell Asmar tablet is not Babylonian, 
we may legitimately ask whether it could not possibly be Assyrian. 
Unfortunately the tablet is not large enough and does not contain a 
sufficient number of characteristically Assyrian forms to allow of the 
positive conclusion that it is definitely Assyrian. On the other hand, 
there is nothing in the tablet that could speak against this conclusion. 
The lack of the substantive suffix -nz in the constructions with ki-ma 
in lines 10, 13, and 15 was at first troublesome. But this difficulty can 
be eliminated by the observation that, while the use of -nz is obligatory 
in subjunctive constructions in the Middle and New Assyrian periods, 
it is optional in the Old Assyrian period (see M. Bar-Am, ‘‘The Sub- 
junctive in the Cappadocian Texts,’ Orientalia, N.S., VII [1938], 12- 
31). As examples proving this point it is enough to mention here a-sar 
wa-ds-bu (8. Smith, Cuneiform Texts from Cappadocian Tablets in the 
British Museum, Vol. IV, Pl. 26:25) and a-sar wa-'ds-bu'-ni (Gelb, op. 
cit., No. 5:26). 

We know of several thousand inscriptions written in the Old As- 
syrian writing and dialect and found in a wide area extending from the 
heart of Cappadocia down to the region of the East Tigris. It would 
seem that it may become necessary to regard this large area as com- 
prising numerous smaller regions, each with its own local peculiarities 
in writing and language. 
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The Old Assyrian dialect is represented mainly by the so-called 
Cappadocian tablets found at Kiiltepe, Alishar, and Bogazkéy in Asia 
Minor and by the Old Assyrian historical inscriptions excavated in the 
city of Assur. The characteristics of this dialect are well known. The 
main points in the system of writing have already been enumerated 
(Gelb, op. cit., p. 41, n. 7). This may perhaps be the official dialect of 
Assur. 

Several years ago five tablets or fragments of tablets were discov- 
ered at the site of the modern village of Yorgan Tepe, called Gasur in 
the middle of the third millennium B.c. and Nuzi in the middle of the 
second millennium B.c. These tablets—published by T. J. Meek in 
“Harvard Semitic Series,’ Volume X, Nos. 223-27—are inscribed in 
a writing and dialect which can for all purposes be classified as Old 
Assyrian. In language and orthography there are hardly any ob- 
servable differences between these tablets and the regular Cappa- 
docian tablets. Nevertheless, one Yorgan Tepe tablet uses the expres- 
sion a-na a-ha-im % me-er-e-im, “to brother and son’’ (Meek, op. cit., 
No. 223: 4), in place of the normal Cappadocian a-na a-hi-im t% me-er-e- 
im. In the writing the spelling St-in for the moon-god Sin is used once 
in the personal name St-in-rabi (Meek, op. cit., No. 224:8, and above, 
p. 222). Peculiar to the Yorgan Tepe tablets is the use of the sexages- 
imal system and the custom of measuring grain by homers. On all 
these peculiarities see the comments by J. Lewy in his ‘‘Notes on Pre- 
Hurrian Texts from Nuzi,” Journal of the American Oriental Society, 
LVIII (1938), 450-61, especially pages 456 f. Meek observed that one 
of his tablets (No. 223) has the slant to the right, characteristic of the 
Cappadocian tablets, while others do not seem to have it (op. cit., p. 
xxv). In view of the limited-material it is, of course, impossible to say 
how much importance should be attributed to all these differences. 
We may perhaps be justified in suggesting that the Yorgan Tepe tab- 
lets form a local variety, slightly different from the standard Old 
Assyrian. 

The Tell Asmar tablet has no distinct peculiarities of its own as op- 
posed to the normal Cappadocian tablets. Nevertheless, there are 
some forms and spellings in the Tell Asmar tablet which occur very 
rarely in the Cappadocian tablets, such as the spelling of the name Sin 
as St-in (discussed under [7]), the form mar?um for “‘son,”’ instead of 
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merum (discussed under [10]), and the construct ma-ru instead of me- 
ra (discussed under [11]). It may be repeated here that the form Sf-in 
occurs also on a tablet from Yorgan Tepe, but, on the other hand, the 
form for ‘‘son”’ is there mer?um, as in the normal Cappadocian tablets. 

At the present time and to the best of my knowledge, our tablet 
from Tell Asmar is of unique type and interest. It is impossible, of 
course, to draw any definite conclusions based on just one tablet. How- 
ever, there seems to be no doubt that the tablet is Old Assyrian. It 
may possibly represent another local variety of Old Assyrian, dif- 
fering from the standard dialect used at Assur. 


ORIENTAL INSTITUTE 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 





THE CREATION OF THE COMPOSITE BOW IN 
CANAANITE MYTHOLOGY 


W. F. ALBRIGHT AND GEORGE E. MENDENHALL 


In spite of the war and the consequent cessation of the work of publishing 
original texts in the cuneiform alphabet of Ugarit,' the study of these price- 
less records has continued actively. The appearance of Cyrus H. Gordon's 
Ugaritic Grammar (Rome, 1940)? will have a stabilizing effect on North Ca- 
naanite studies, since there will henceforth be a standard grammatical trea- 
tise to which scholars can refer, both for their own information and for the 
information of others. Since the appearance of our latest general sketch 
of the progress of these studies three years ago,’ there have been a num- 
ber of special articles published,‘ to which readers may be referred for the 
high lights of recent advance in the field in question. If and when it again 
becomes possible to pursue scholarly research on the Continent, we may 
expect to see the publication of additional parts of the Baal Epic, of two 
more tablets of the Keret Epic, and of several hundred tablets and fragments, 
mainly from a public building excavated by Schaeffer in his last campaign at 
Ras Shamrah. 

Meanwhile there is plenty of detailed work to be done on the published 
material. In this article we wish to present a new interpretation of a passage 
in the Dan’el Epic (also called the Aqhat Epic), which has eluded both the 
editor and subsequent students of the text. The passage in question is II D, 
6: 20-25.° The preceding lines are unfortunately fragmentary; we see refer- 
ences to the goddess Anath (mentioned again in the following lines) who 
“raises her eyes and sees’ Aqhat coming, to lightning (brq)* and a bow or 
bows (g&t). Then follows our passage: 


1 Information received through Professor Julius Lewy of Cincinnati and Father Pohl of 
Rome is to the effect that M. Virolleaud has published additional Ugaritic material during 
the past year. 


: Cf. the notice in BASOR, No. 79, pp. 35f. The best review that has hitherto ap- 
peared is Aistleitner’s (Biblica, 1940, pp. 216-23). A detailed review is planned for an 
early number of JBL. 


* BASOR, No. 70, pp. 18-24. 


‘See BASOR, No. 71, pp. 35—40 (Albright); No. 72, pp. 13 ff., 18 f. (Ginsberg); No. 
77, pp. 23 ff. (Albright); No. 79, pp. 32 ff. (Goetze); No. 82, pp. 43—49 (Albright). 


5 Virolleaud, La Légende phénicienne de Danel (Paris, 1936), pp. 206 ff 
* See BASOR, No. 70, pp. 19 f.; ef. A. Bea, Biblica, 1939, p. 447 
227 
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20 wyon: >Aght: Gar: And Aghat the Generous (?)’ replied, 
>adr{-\t(?)qbm*d-Lbnn: “I (have) vowed yews(?)* of Lebanon, 
>adr - gdm: b-r-umm I (have vowed tendons® from!® wild bulls, 
22 oadr: grnt: b-y“lm “T (have) vowed horns from wild goats, 
mtn(!)m*%b-<gbt : tr sinews" from the hocks"? of bull(s), 
-adr: b-Glel-qnm “T (have) vowed cradles’ from suckling lamb(s)"* 
*4tn -1-Kir- w-Hss Give (them) to Kéthar-and-Khasis 
yb<l- gt Lk(!) “That he may make a bow (bows) for thee," 
gst: l-ybmt: Pemm|: | a sling (slings)'’ for the Progenitress of the 
Peoples!” 

Anath is obviously pleased by this promise made by Aghat, since in the 
next lines she bids him ask her for life and assures him that he will be granted 
dominion and life as long as the life of the gods. The editio princeps has lost 
entirely the point of Aqhat’s promise by rendering g&t as ‘“‘goblet,” and by 
missing the sense of most of the other words in our passage. It is, however, 
absolutely certain that Aqhat lists materials from which a composite bow 
(or bows) may be made. 

? This rendering of Aqhat’s appellation is uncertain; it is taken from Arabic gaztr, with 


a similar meaning. 


* For this tentative translation see the remarks in the text, below. A tree is unques- 
tionably intended. 

* Not gadyu, ‘‘kid’’ (Heb. g¢dt) with the editor, but gtdu, ‘‘tendon"’ (Heb. gid). 

The preposition } also means ‘‘from'’ regularly in Ugaritic. 

u The photograph has a clear n for the editor's doubtful 6{}. The word is found in 
Akkadian as matnu, ‘‘bowstring,"’ Arab. matn, ‘‘loins’’ (Heb. motndyim). The basic mean- 
ing of the Arabic verb mtn is ‘‘be firm, stiff, hard.’ We may also render here ‘‘bowstrings."’ 

12 Heb. ‘dqgéb, “‘hock, fetlock, of horse’’; Arab. ‘agb. ‘agib, “‘ankle, hock"’ and ‘argéb, 
“hock, of ox, camel’’ (from Aram. ‘argébéd, with the same sense). 

13 Lit., “‘nest.’" The concave place in which the sling-stone in placed is called ‘‘cradle,"’ 
etc., in English, Schale or Pfanne in German, and ka/, “‘bowl, spoon," in Hebrew. 

14 Lit., “from a suckling of a young ram'’; such appositional or ‘‘epexegetical’’ genitive 
chains are common in Hebrew (Gesenius-Kautzsch, § 128 k-r). With gl cf. Arab. gail, 
‘‘nursling, suckling,"’ and with *el, i.e., °él, ef. Heb. *dyil, ‘young ram" and Canaanite °¢/, 
“lamb” (properly ‘“‘ram-lamb"’); cf. Albright, Vocalization of the Egyptian Syllabic Orthog- 
raphy (1934), pp. 33, A.2, and 34, B.1. 

% This verb can only be Phoenician p‘l, the common word for ‘‘to do,’ with cognates 
in Hebrew, Aramaic, and Arabic. Unless there is a mistake for *yp‘l, which would be easy 
in dictation (cf. Ugaritic iph [correct] and 4+; in variants of the same passage), we may 
compare such cases as Aram. p*ga‘té = Heb. big‘ah, ‘‘valley,’’ where we have a common 
type of partial assimilation. 

% Virolleaud has in, but the photograph exhibits an unmistakable /k. 


17 This word may, of course, be anoth*r word for ‘‘bow,"’ but the context makes such 
a rendering unlikely. In Ugaritic we are now accustomed to a considerable range of mean- 
ing in poetic parallelism. Moreover, as Thureau-Dangin has pointed out in connection 
with his demonstration that Akkadian kabdbu, arttu, and tukéa all mean “‘sling’’ (since 
kabadbu appears as the Akkadian equivalent of Ugar. gl‘ (Heb. géla‘] in an unpublished 
Ugaritic tablet), ‘‘bow’’ and ‘“‘sling’’ are constantly found together in Akkadian verse 
(RA, XXXVI, 59f.). The word may be vocalized gas‘atu and compared with Arab. 
qa3‘ah, ‘‘small basin, bowl, scale of a balance, etc.’’; note that Heb. kaf has all these mean- 
ings and also means ‘‘cradle of a siing.”’ 
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Composite bows first appear in Mesopotamia in the dynasty of Accad 
(ca. twenty-fourth century B.c.); they do not reach Egypt, so far as our pres- 
ent evidence goes, until the New Empire.'* Apparently, like the horse-drawn 
chariot, the composite bow was introduced by the Canaanites into Egypt 
during the Hyksos period. The finest examples known to us come from the 
tomb of Tut-ankh-aman, ca. 1350 B.c., where many of them were discovered by 
Howard Carter.'® These bows were made of several strips of horn and wood 
glued together and covered with bark resembling cherry or silver birch in 
color but not yet identified. It is very likely that the wood employed was 
yew, since the latter has been reported as growing in Mount Amanus*® and 
is known to have been imported into Egypt in the Middle and New empires.” 
Everybody knows that the yew was esteemed as the best wood for making 
bows in the Middle Ages. Since alternate strips of horn and wood, firmly 
glued and bound together, were the primary characteristic of the composite 
bow, and since the toughest sinews available were needed for the bowstring, 
it is obvious that the description can apply only to a composite bow. Simi- 
larly, the description in line 236 can only apply to a sling, since the leather 
from a young lamb, which would be fine for the cradle of a sling, would be 
useless for any part of a composite bow.” The cords of the sling were made 
of sinews, like a bowstring, though they did not have to be so tough. 

K6thar-and-Khasis, the Kashér of the later Phoenicians and the Chusor 
of Philo Byblius, was the Canaanite Hephaestus (Vulcan) and, like the latter, 
was credited with being the great inventor.** According to Philo Byblius, 
Chusor invented the musical arts, the craft of iron-working, etc. Nor was he 
above inventing the humble fishhook! In the Baal Epic of Ugarit he appears 
as the worker, par excellence, in gold and silver; as Hiyydn he is termed “‘the 
one who is skilful of hands (d hr8 ydm).” 


Jouns Hopkins UNIVERSITY 


18 See H. Bonnet, Die Waffen der Volker des alten Orients (1926), pp. 135—45. 

18 The Tomb of Tut-ankh-amen, III, 138 ff. 

2 On the authority of Post; see E. Liéw, Die Flora der Juden, III (1924), 48. 

%t See Lucas, Ancient Egyptian Materials and Industries (1934), pp. 378, 384. 

2 On the sling see Bonnet, op. cit., pp. 114 ff., Dalman, Arbeit und Sitte, VI (1939), 
223 f. 

23 See provisionally Dussaud, Les Découvertes de Ras Shamra et l' Ancien Testament 


(1937), pp. 72 ff.; H. L. Ginsberg, Orientalia, 1940, pp. 39 ff.; Albright, J AOS, 1940, 
pp. 296 f. 





DARIUS I, THE KING OF THE PERSEPOLIS TABLETS 
RICHARD T. HALLOCK 


Previous to the discovery of the reference to Darius on the tablet Pers. 
6754, discussed elsewhere in this issue by Professor Cameron, the writer had 
found other evidence to prove that the large group of tablets excavated at 
Persepolis by Herzfeld dated to the reign of Darius I. Professor Poebel’s 
dating to Artaxerxes I’ first became highly suspect when impressions of three 
different royal seals, with the name of Darius inscribed in the Persian, Elamite, 
and Akkadian languages, were discovered on certain of the tablets. One of 
these seals has been found on fourteen tablets (dated in the years 21, 22, 24, 
and 28), in all of which the king is referred to (never, of course, by name) in 
the text. Another seal can be clearly identified on ten tablets (dated in the 
years 19, 22, 23, 24, and 25), all of which refer to the scribe Hinpirukka, men- 
tioned below. The third seal has been found, thus far, only on five uninscribed 
labels. 

Further evidence was obtained by comparing the personal names of offi- 
cials with those on the Treasury tablets. Such names are found mainly in 
texts of the type exemplified by Pers. 6754 discussed by Cameron—a type 
which occurs very frequently in the Treasury group and rather infrequently 
in the first group. With the aid of a table of names of officials occurring in 
the Treasury group, kindly provided by Cameron, six links have been dis- 
covered. 

Hinpirukka (25-32;? also written Hipirukka) appears as scribe, indicated 
as such by the verbal form tallis, “he wrote,”’ on the tablets of both groups. 
Baradkama’ (28-32), followed by Sarama, appears on a tablet of the large 
group and, followed by saramanna (with which Sarama varies) or tueru-is, 
on a number of Treasury tablets. ASbaza (28-2) is followed by na-an- 
KI.MIN‘ on tablets of both groups. AppiSmanda (25-32) is followed by na-an 
(‘Si-ip-ma ma-ak-qa) on a tablet of the large group, by na-an-K1.MIN‘ on 
several Treasury tablets. Hitibeul (24-?) is followed by -ikkamar, “from,” 
on several tablets of the large group and, written Hiuttibeulla, on one un- 


1 AJSL, LVI (1939), 301-4. 

: These figures indicate, respectively, the date of the !atest fortification tablet on which 
the individual appears and the date of the earliest Treasury tablet on which he appears. 

* Rad (rat) is Cameron's reading of sign No. 32 in the sign list given by F. H. Weiss- 
bach, KA (Leipzig, 1911), pp. lxxvii-lxxxii. It occurs also in the personal name ™ir-da- 
kur-rad-du-ii in Pers. 3159, transliterated and translated by Poebel, AJSL, LV (1938), 
133 f 


‘ [That is, he is the ‘‘speaker,’’ at whose order the tablet was written —Cameron.|] 
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dated Treasury tablet mentioning Baradkama and [Hipiruk]ka (restoration 
not certain). Nutannuja (25-?) is followed by li-is on two tablets of the large 
group and by a word evidently to be restored as li-i[#] on an undated Treasury 
tablet on which Baradkama, Appidmanda, and Hip[irukka] also appear. 

An additional bit of evidence is supplied by a second tablet, Pers. 8275, 
mentioning Darius. Although the name is here followed by a break, the na- 
ture of the text leaves little doubt that it is the king who is referred to. It 
may also be noted that there is further evidence which it seems unnecessary 
to present here. 

We may turn now to the evidence upon which Professor Poebel dated the 
tablets to Artaxerxes I. The chief point involved was the occurrence of an 
intercalary Ululu in the nineteenth year of the king of the Persepolis tablets,® 
whereas the nineteenth year of Darius I had been supposed to have an inter- 
calary Addéru. The only evidence for the latter is a passage in Strassmaier, 
Darius, No. 495 (dated to the nineteenth year), line 10, which reads rrv.se 
mahru-u, “first Adddru,” implying the existence of a second Addaru. Ref- 
erence to Strassmaier’s text shows the crucial SE sign to be shaded. Clearly 
our evidence for the dating of the tablets to Darius is sufficiently strong to 
override the difficulty which exists and to force us to conclude that either 
Strassmaier or the ancient scribe wrote Se instead of x1n.* It may thus be 
safely assumed that the nineteenth year of Darius, i.e., the seventeenth year 
of the thirteenth cycle, had an intercalated Uldlu.’ 

Professor Poebel also mentioned that the sign-forms on the Persepolis 
tablets are intermediate between those of Darius I and Artaxerxes II.* The 


5’ Additional evidence for this intercalation is now found in Pers. 718, which lists by 
name the last six months of the eighteenth year and the thirteen months of the nineteenth 
year. In ll. 17 f. we find: ¢ga-har-ba-ii-ia-ii 2-um-me-na 4qa-har-ba-hi-ia-is, which is evi- 
dently to be rendered ‘“‘QarbaéijaS, second Qarbaéijas"’ (although otherwise the ordinal 
number always follows the substantive to which it refers). Note that we have here an 
additional variant form of the name of the sixth month, to be added to the list given by 
Poebel, AJSL, LV, 141. 

It may be mentioned that evidence has now been found for an intercalated Addaru 
in the sixteenth (Pers. 4303) and twenty-second (Pers. 11424 and, with some doubt, 
Pers. 1899, Pers, 5968, and Pers. 9916) years as well as in the twenty-fourth year (Pers. 
9637, cited by Poebel, AJ SL, LVI, 302, n. 2; also Pers. 5257 and Pers. 10134). Since these 
three intercalations fit both reigns equally well, they have no bearing on the present argu- 
ment 


‘It is possible, judging from what can be deduced about his methods, that Strass- 
maier actually supplied a sign which was completely missing. As regards the possibility 
of an error by the ancient scribe, we may cite A. Pohl, NRU, Vol. II (Rome, 1934), 
No. 10, which in |. 17 erroneously ascribes an intercalated UlQlu to the accession year of 
Darius I (cf. Poebel, AJSL, LVI, 134, n. 41). 


’ According to the tables prepared by Dr. Waldo H. Dubberstein and Dr. Richard A. 
Parker for their forthcoming monograph on chronology, the seventeenth years of the four 
cycles immediately preceding this one all have Addfru intercalated, while the seventeenth 
years of the following cycles, so far as attested, all have Uldlu. Thus the result of the dis- 
covery that the seventeenth year of the thirteenth cycle had an intercalated UlQlu in- 
stead of an intercalated Addaru is merely to push the change back one cycle. 

* AJSL, LVI, 301. 
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comparison is, of course, between the cursive forms of the tablets and the 
monumental forms of the royal inscriptions. It does not occasion any sur- 
prise to discover that the cursive writing shows later forms than the con- 
temporary monumental writing. 

In conclusion we may note that the dating of the tablets to Darius I agrees 
much better with the archeological discoveries, which provide considerable 
evidence of activity at Persepolis in the reigns of Darius and Xerxes but rela- 
tively little in the reign of Artaxerxes I.° 


ORIENTAL INSTITUTE 
UNIVERSITY oF CHICAGO 


* Two tablets from the Treasury, dated in ‘‘Year 1,"' probably belong to the reign of 
Artaxerxes I. 
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Goetze, ALBRECHT. Kizzuwatna and the Problem of Hittite Geography. (‘Yale 
Oriental Series,” Vol. XXII.) New Haven: Yale University Press, 1940. 
Pp. xi+86+map. $2.50. 


The problems of Hittite geography have proved to be curiously complex 
and tantalizing, and slow progress has been made toward their solution. A 
full generation has passed since Winckler began his investigations among the 
noble ruins of the Hittite capital at Boghaz-K6i and discovered there the 
first batch of the state archives. Hundreds of these have since been patiently 
copied; most of those in Akkadian, and some in Hittite, have also been trans- 
lated. The Hittite language, previously unknown, has been studied ab initio 
and established, as all know, with its grammar and dictionaries, upon an Indo- 
European basis, while other languages running through the documents are 
now better understood. Progress has also been made in the decipherment of 
Hittite hieroglyphs. As a result, numerous texts of historical and geographical 
interest are now available, and they include some stirring records of diplo- 
matic and military achievements; but all remain shorn of their true value and 
full meaning because few of the place-names mentioned can be located with 
any confidence upon the map. Even excavations, such as have been made 
methodically on various sites ranging from the vicinity of the capital to the 
southern and western coasts of the peninsula, have failed to establish more 
than two fixed positions, namely, Hattusas, the capital itself, and Kane&, an 
old-established trading-center on the south side of the Halys River (the Kizil 
Irmak). 

Some few place-names seem to be recognizable in their Greek or Latin 
guise (e.g., Tu-wa-nu-wa as Tyana); but many such resemblances have proved 
to be illusory and misleading, and it is not safe to accept them even tenta- 
tively unless the textual evidence points independently in their direction. It 
would seem that the successive racial and political movements that have 
swept across the peninsula in both directions have removed most name traces 
entirely from the map. In Syria, where race and language have been more 
stable, survivals of names have been found to be more numerous or at least 
more transparent. Some names indeed, such as Halab (Aleppo) and Damas- 
cus, prove to have been deep rooted and have survived the ages; others (such 
as Yaruwaddas for Arwad) seem to have been adopted by the Hittites (as 
indeed by the Egyptians) with appropriate modification or actual inflection. 
Generally, also, throughout the zone of Hittite imperial adventures, names 
can occasionally be recognized—and sometimes localized—from their Assyr- 
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ian, Hurrian, or Egyptian counterparts. Progress as regards Hittite geog- 
raphy in this area, accordingly, has been relatively good; the interest of the 
results emphasizes the deplorable void in our knowledge of Asia Minor itself 
under the Hittite regime. 

Professor Goetze has been assiduous in his efforts to solve these problems, 
and from the first he has set a noteworthy example in sound method. Working 
upon the interrelations of the places mentioned in the texts, and guided cau- 
tiously by the frequency of such associations where more direct light fails, 
he has gradually built up a picture which illustrates at least the possible reality 
and lacks only the fixed positions whereon to pin it to the map. To this long 
task he has now contributed this further piece of study, similar in method and 
purpose, a model of scientific scholarship. As an example also of the printer’s 
craft, this little book is pleasant in appearance, combining harmoniously the 
different fonts required for clarity in the reproduction of the author’s tran- 
scriptions and translations as well as in his notes and commentaries. 

Goetze directs the main argument which pervades his pages to establishing 
a southern location for Kizzuwadna, in Cataonia and Cilicia, as against the 
theory of a northern position first advocated by Winckler himself with the 
subsequent support of Forrer, to which, some twenty years ago, the present 
reviewer also lent adherence. The last point has now no significance. Evi- 
dence at that time was scanty and inconclusive, and I have personally recog- 
nized in the meanwhile that the materials as they gradually became available 
all pointed consistently toward the south. The weakness of the northern case 
lies exposed by the fact that the frontier lines traced plausibly by Forrer and 
myself were radically different. Such experiments are not useless; they show, 
like the different maps of Hittite Asia Minor which several students of the 
problem have devised, that certain methods are inconclusive and to be 
avoided. Identifications of single names or even sequences upon the map are 
to be regarded with mistrust unless there is independent evidence localizing 
the area of search. Certainly such hypothetical identities provide only an in- 
secure basis for wider constructive theories. Goetze (on p. 49) lays stress on 
the prior ‘‘determination of relationship between various countries. A system 
of such relationship must be established, and only then can an attempt be 
made to establish their positions on the actual map.”’ He himself adheres 
strictly to these principles, and therein lies the durability of his conclusions. 

Examining first the evidence bearing on the general localization of Kiz- 
zuwadna, Goetze makes two cogent points. The existence of an Akkadian 
version of the treaty with Subbiluliuma finds parallels only in such cases as 
Egypt, Mitanni, Halab, and other Syrian or southern states; but never in 
connection with purely Anatolian powers. Second, the chief affinities in its 
language and place-names, beginning with those of Kizzuwadna itself, are 
Hurrian; and the same influence predominates also in the names of its deities 
and its leading people. Among these he finds one of distinctly Amorite char- 
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acter (Ammi-hatna) and also traces of a Luwian element. One name also re- 
flects the older Anatolian stock, namely, /3-pu-tah-8u, of whom a seal was 
found by Miss Hetty Goldman in excavations at Tarsus, the seaport of the 
country if not its capital. 

With the problem thus localized to a southern area bordering on Syria 
and Hurri, Goetze proceeds to identify Kummanni, which he shows to be 
called also the “city of Kizzuwadna,” though not necessarily the capital. He 
points out that, when Mursil visited the sanctuary of Kummanni to perform 
certain neglected rites, the context states that he was visited “in Kizzuwadna”’ 
by his brother, the king of Carchemish. He sees in the southern Comana a 
convenient and appropriate meeting place, such as could not be claimed for 
the Pontie city of that name. The argument is valid, if we assume the identity 
of the Hittite Kummanni with the classical Comana and of the latter with 
the modern Shahr. In view of the textual indications as to its position, of cer- 
tain Assyrian allusions, and of the survival there of the old cult of the god- 
dess-mother thinly disguised as Ma-Bellona, these points may be conceded. 
Goetze takes them for granted; but a summary of the evidence would have 
been apposite and would have sustained the completeness of his thesis. 

The strategic importance of Kummanni is emphasized by the author's 
translation of another text, which defines the status of the prince Telepinus 
when appointed by the Great King to be high priest of Kummanni. From this 
it appears that the city of Kummanni (and its dependent district) was de- 
tached in that way from the direct authority of the king of Kizzuwadna and 
was brought under the central control of Hattusas, especially as its military 
obligations also were vested in Telepinus. The point established by Goetze 
in pursuance of his thesis (that the part played by Telepinus in Subbiluliuma’s 
final campaign in Syria argues again for a southern location for Kummanni 
and Kizzuwadna) will be readily conceded; but it is not the most significant 
implication of this text. Students of Hittite strategy cannot fail to have been 
perplexed, as was the reviewer, by the obstacle which a hostile Kizzuwadna 
in the southeast might have presented to Subbiluliuma’s main line of com- 
munication in his Syrian wars and in the administration of the conquered 
territory. The best and safest route led directly south from Aziziyeh (Tsa- 
mandos) by Kemer and so by the Geuksun Valley to the gate of Syria at 
Marash; or it might be short-circuited by the Kuru-Bel Pass through Anti- 
Taurus, so passing inevitably in either case within twelve miles of, if not ac- 
tually through, the accepted site of the Cataonian Comana at Shahr. Other 
available routes lay westward and, therefore, must have traversed longer 
stretches of Kizzuwadnan territory. One such, recently defined, crossed into 
Kizzuwadna by the pass called Gez-Bel and, descending steeply by way of 
the imperial monument near Saim-Beyli, followed the track through Feke 
and Anazarbus into the Cilician Plain, where it joined the east-west coast- 
road at Serkelli near Missis, site of an imposing city and of an imperial monu- 
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ment. But these sculptures seem from their style to belong to the thirteenth 
rather than to the fourteenth century B.c., possibly to the age of Hattusil, 
under whom the bonds between Hatti and Kizzuwadna were drawn much 
closer. Subbiluliuma’s routes to Syria would clearly be those which passed 
close to Comana; and the text before us shows how the empire-builder as- 
sured the safe passage of his troops and messengers by placing the district 
under his own son. Thus disappears the basis of one argument formerly ad- 
vanced against the southern location of Kizzuwadna. The author does not 
consider this aspect of the question. 

On the geographical side Goetze’s discussion of enemy inroads in the dis- 
tressful days of Tudhaliya III is not convincing. With several detailed prob- 
lems unsolved, it is surely not safe to argue a north-south or other geographi- 
cal sequence in the textual list of such raids. Some of the centers of these dis- 
turbances can, of course, be localized (e.g., Azzi and Isuwa); but with regard 
to others one would think that a more fruitful line of inquiry would be to 
investigate the directions and termini of the separate inroads. Where, for in- 
stance, lay Samuha, a leading Hittite sanctuary to which the divine image 
was removed from Kummanni before the menace of invasion from Armatana? 
If westward, where a suitable refuge seems to present itself beyond the moun- 
tains in the site of Sebagena at Seuagen, then it would be reasonable to infer 
that the thrust of Armatana came, like that of Isuwa, from the east. Goetze 
is well documented and might usefully have examined the various possibilities 
before locating Armatana in the south from the mere position of its name. 
One text associates Samubha with Battiarigga, with which it had riverine com- 
munication, and so (to judge from the latter name) points to the Euphrates 
and the east. On the other hand, the fact that Samuba fell ultimately into 
the hands of raiders from Azzi seems to point farther north. Are these two 
pointers compatible? If so, Goetze’s location of Armatana would be sup- 
ported, though it seems strange that this name should not appear in any de- 
cisive Assyrian or Hittite context. However that may be, the position of 
Samuba remains an important problem, and its solution will throw welcome 
light upon the whole organization of the Hittite highlands.' In this connec- 
tion, we may reasonably ask whether there was not a place-name Samaha 
distinct from Samuha (much as later we find both Sobagena and Sebagena 
in the vicinity of Cataonia), and whether the Hittite scribes sometimes con- 
fused the two and so complicate our problems? The alternative reading oc- 
curs in the texts. 

Goetze’s discussion of the place-names in the Sunassura treaty, though con- 
cise and for the most part cogent, excites further comment—chiefly, it must 
be acknowledged, for what is left unsaid. Comparing the frontier of Kiz- 
zuwadna as outlined in that text, of which he gives a fresh translation, with 


1 (Since writing this review, Professor Garstang has, on this problem, completed an 
article which will appear in a subsequent issue.—Ep.} 
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that of the Hulaya River land, he recognizes, as do most students, that 
Saliya (a place expressly reserved to the Hittite in both cases) must lie be- 
tween the territories mentioned. Presumably their boundaries approached 
one another closely enough to form a corridor, if not a pocket, with Saliya in 
between: the site would thus have a strategic interest. The author proceeds 
to localize it from the evidence in the texts. Saliya lay “in the direction of the 
high mountain,” which is linked with a Mount Sarlaimmi’. This feature is 
associated in another text with Hubiina, which is theoretically identifiable 
with Kybistra. Admitting the last point, the area of search is thus localized 
to the southern part of the lowlands bounded by the bend of Taurus in the 
vicinity of the Cilician Gates. Confirmation is found in another text which 
associates the “high mountain” with the City Paduwanda§, identified neatly 
and “with great confidence” by the author with Podandos, the modern Bo- 
zanti, a well-known road station in the historic pass mentioned. He is con- 
vinced, accordingly, that the Saliya of the two texts is not only the same place 
but is to be located near the northern entrance to the Cilician Gates, thus 
presumably near Ulu-Kishla, the modern road and rail center. The argument 
seems good and the site appropriate to the textual implications. But now arise 
certain questions. Conformably with these results, the Hulaya River land is 
located on his map in the basin of the Divli Su, a small stream from the Ivriz 
Dagh which empties into the same lake as the Kizilja Su, on which are lo- 
cated the Hittite sites of Tuwanuwa and Hubi&na. How can so small an area 
share common frontiers with three major Hittite provinces, as well as parts 
of Hatti and of enemy or foreign territory? Are we to infer that he regards 
the river land as distinct from the added territory? Is the link between 
Paduwandaé and the “high mountain” really geographical and close enough 
to identify this feature with the Bulghar Dagh, as his interpretation seems to 
indicate? If so, how is to be explained the omission of any reference to this 
conspicuously high mountain in the description of the adjoining frontier of 
Kizzuwadna? The complicated character of these investigations is well il- 
lustrated by this difficulty, on which, unfortunately, the author’s discussion 
throws no fresh light. 

The text which defines the frontier of Kizzuwadna refers to the district of 
Adania as within its borders; and other contexts examined by Goetze associ- 
ate the latter with TarSa in a way which leaves little room to doubt the iden- 
tity of these two places in name at least with modern Adana and Tarsus. The 
latter has indeed been shown by Miss Goldman’s excavations to have the 
necessary antiquity; but soundings down to a depth of thirty feet in the 
center of modern Adana have failed to indicate any trace of Hittite origins. 
Possibly the name has been transferred from an earlier site nearer the moun- 
tains, a position which would tend to simplify the interpretation of the text. 
Goetze’s suggestion that it was marked by a bridge may help future explorers 
in their search among the numerous mounds to be found in that direction. 
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Goetze argues (on p. 59), as do others, that because Kizzuwadna was 
placed under obligation to help the Great King in his wars with Arzawa, one 
may infer that these two countries were neighbors. To the present writer this 
contention appears to be groundless, since a similar formula is used in the 
case of countries known to be widely separated. However, in this instance, the 
sequence Adania-Arzawia in a text of Telepinus seems to support his view. 
How, then, if we accept his opinion that the frontier started along the time- 
honored line from the Mediterranean coast at Lamos (Hittite Lamia), do we 
explain the fact expressly stated in the treaty, that the territory on the outer 
or western side of the frontier belonged to the Hittite? The reader is left to 
answer this problem of Hittite geography for himself. 

Those who anticipated a reconstructive theory of the frontier will be dis- 
appointed, and Forrer will continue to say that it is not possible to draft one; 
for Goetze’s attitude to this problem suggests despair, and he dismisses the 
effort in three short paragraphs. He indicates a line along the mountain range 
(of Taurus), down to the Saros (identified with the Samri) and then up that 
river, the rest being vague. Realizing that such a line would leave Kummanni 
(at Comana-Shahr) on the outer or Hittite side, he has to surmise that it 
must have left the Saros and followed up the Zamanti Su, or the divide be- 
tween them. No such deviation is suggested by the text; nor is it necessary. 
If we follow the range of Anti-Taurus northeastward and join the headwaters 
of the Saros near Saris, a village which marks the curious apex of the modern 
villayet of Adana, and then descend that river, we shall pass at Kemer be- 
tween the site of Comana on the right (i.e., within the boundary as it should 
be) and that of the classical Sirica on the left. The latter would thus be identi- 
fiable with the Hittite Serigga which belonged to the Hittite: “Serigga be- 
longs to the Sun; Luwana to Sunassura: the river Samri is his boundary.” 
The indication is explicit; and the suggested line conforms with the text, as 
it does with actualities. It would also secure to the Hittites the strategic 
route to Syria already described, which crosses to the east bank of the Saros 
before reaching Kemer. Luwana, as A. H. Sayce pointed out, may be rep- 
resented by the Assyrian Lawena, localized in eastern Cilicia. Incidentally 
also, Saris may meet B. Hrozny’s difficulty about the name Sali, inscribed 
on a monument found near Izgin, which he would identify with Salias. The 
name Saris is in fact deep rooted, perhaps as old as Saros, though tending to 
be turned into the modern form Sari meaning ‘yellow.’ Concluding these 
notes, I would suggest that the opening lines of the third paragraph in the 
boundary text (Il. 52-56, p. 51) refer to the old frontier canceled by the 
treaty. 

We take leave of this important and stimulating contribution to Hittite 
studies, though not without regret for what the author has left unsaid on the 
broader problems of Hittite geography. 


Care of Oriental Institute 
University of Chicago 


JOHN GARSTANG 
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Moore, Evten Wuitiey. Neo-Babylonian Documents in the University of 
Michigan Collection. Ann Arbor: University of Michigan Press, 1939. 
Pp. xv+71+-75 pls. $2.00. 


Although considerable numbers of cuneiform tablets dated to the Chaldean 
and Persian periods of ancient near eastern history have been published, 
additional material is always welcome, for it enlarges and corrects detail in 
the economic and social picture of the age. This collection of ninety-six 
tablets from the University of Michigan collection includes a variety of texts, 
chiefly economic in character, dated from Nabopolassar to Seleucus II. With 
the same care and ability which Dr. Moore exhibited in her previous publica- 
tion, Neo-Babylonian Business and Administrative Documents, she has pre- 
sented in this volume the autographed texts together with their translitera- 
tions and translations as well as appropriate indexes. It is not often that 
such adequate and full treatment accompanies autographed texts. In that 
respect this may be called an ideal publication. 

However, the text copies show considerable variation in the size of the 
cuneiform symbols. Some copies obviously do not fit the sizes given in the 
“Catalogue of Documents.” For examples consult Nos. 3, 8, 25, and 42. In 
this instance our criticism is directed chiefly toward the publishers, who can 
control the scale of the plates. 

Some important information available in the documents themselves has 
been omitted in the “Chronology of the Texts.”” Numbers 56 and 65 origi- 
nated in Babylon, No. 26 in Borsippa, and No. 91 in Erech. Number 45 is 
dated to Darius II, fifteenth year, third month, twenty-third day. Similar 
minor omissions and errors might be enumerated, but these do not lessen the 
basic value or the usability of the volume. 

A few of the documents seem to have special historical interest. Number 67 
is a letter of Nabunaid to Nabu-ahe-iddina, an official, and concerns itself with 
collection of silver from the city of Erech. Immense amounts of silver, six 
talents and thirty minas, are mentioned. The Arab Temuda, apparently a 
trusted official or servant, is ordered to receive quantities of silver in Erech. 
These facts make it possible that this letter may have been sent by King 
Nabunaid, in the last confused days of his reign, to the city of Erech in 
order to collect as much silver as possible. Number 89 is a long account from 
the Eanna temple in Erech and is probably dated to Cyrus. The list is espe- 
cially interesting because it refers twice to Medes (one is given the title bél 
te-e-mu) and to Gubarru, first Persian satrap of Babylonia. Other standard- 
type economic texts from the later Persian age published in this collection are 
likewise valuable, since relatively few documents of this period have been 
published. 

Wa.po H. DuBBERsTEIN 


Oriental Institute 
University of Chicago 
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Hyatt, James Pup. The Treatment of Final Vowels in Early Neo-Baby- 
lonian. (“Yale Oriental Series: Researches,” Vol. XXIII.) New Haven, 
Conn.: Yale University Press, 1941. Pp. 59. $2.00. 


As the title shows, the monograph is dedicated to the difficult subject of the 
treatment of final vowels in the early Neo-Babylonian period. The published 
study originally formed part of a Yale University dissertation written under 
the supervision of Professors Albrecht Goetze and Ferris J. Stephens. Under 
early Neo-Babylonian the author includes the period extending from the 
beginning of the reign of the first king of the Second Isin Dynasty (1170) 
through the time of Nabopolassar (605), a division which he himself calls 
somewhat arbitrary but which was selected in order to make possible the use 
of all the important texts of a specific period (pp. 1 f.). 

In a chapter containing his conclusions (pp. 56 f.) the author gives a short 
résumé of the treatment of final vowels: (1) a final short vowel was dropped in 
pronunciation (bélu, béli, béla became bél); (2) a final long vowel was dropped 
under certain conditions (ibaS8i became iba38), while under others it was 
preserved or dropped (mukinné became mukinné or mukinn); (3) a final cir- 
cumflexed vowel was always preserved (ibaS8a@ remained ibasia). The evidence 
for the rules of pronunciation is based on orthographic usage: whenever a final 
vowel was pronounced, it was expressed in the writing by a final vowel-sign 
or the GmuN sign (ba’d written ba-Su-u or i884 written i3-8a-a?). Parallelly, the 
words ending in a consonant can be written either by a sign ending in a vowel 
or by a sign ending in a consonant (emigq written e-mu-qu, e-mu-qa, etc., or 
e-muq, e-mu-uq). All these rules are fully documented and proved by examples 
collected from hundreds of cuneiform texts. 

Hyatt believes that this set of rules is applicable for the whole Neo-Baby- 
lonian period, for the latest phase of which he finds support in the Greek 
transcriptions of Akkadian words and in an Aramaic text in cuneiform char- 
acters (p. 57). For the intermediate period (i.e., Nebuchadnezzar II, etc.), 
not included in the study, he logically assumes approximately the same con- 
ditions as prevailed in the period immediately preceding it (loc. cit.). How- 
ever, the evidence for his supposition that the same rules should apply for the 
beginning of early Neo-Babylonian (starting, according to him, with 1170 
B.C.) is not apparent, since the examples gathered are almost always from 
the eighth to the seventh century B.c. 

There are some small errors in transliteration, as, for example, the fre- 
quent misreading of the GmuN sign in ma~a-da-ti (pp. 13, 16, passim) instead 
of ma-a-da-ti, ti-ba-a-i-su (p. 17) instead of ti-ba-u-ti-Su, ba-a-i-la-ti 
(p. 51) instead of ba-u-ti-la-ti, and ti-ma-a>-ru-ma (p. 52) instead of ti-ma-a- 
ru-ma, as well as errors in interpretation, as in considering i-bi-it-tu, it-tan-nu, 
and al-tap-ra (all on p. 25) as being in the present instead of in the past tense; 
but these in no way detract from the importance of this monograph. 

I. J. GELB 


Oriental Institute 
University of Chicago 
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InGEN, WILHELMINA VAN. Figurines from Seleucia on the Tigris ... . 1927- 
1932. (“University of Michigan Studies: Humanistic Series,’ Vol. XLV.) 
Ann Arbor: University of Michigan Press, 1939. Pp. xxi+374+-93 pls.+2 
plans. $5.00. 


In this book 1,716 items are catalogued. The total of actual pieces is much 
larger (“about three thousand’’), since examples of one type are catalogued 
under a single number. Some 1,590 items are terra cotta, 52 bone, about 50 
alabaster, about 17 marble, 1 red stone, and 6 plaster. The catalogue is pre- 
ceded by a bibliography in five pages and an introduction in fifty-two, which 
comprises discussions of chronology, technique, meaning and use of types, 
costume, and other topics, with full references to earlier writings. The plates 
contain 676 small illustrations. 

The great majority of the figurines are Parthian, and the book is of first 
importance for Parthian studies. Pieces of individual interest, not very nu- 
merous, are little emphasized. The quality of No. 1682, a little masterpiece, 
is appreciated by Miss van Ingen but is likely to be overlooked by the reader. 
It seems also that if the coroplasts’ fingerprints are as numerous and as 
clear as seems to be implied (p. 9), they might well have received more atten- 
tion (the analogy suggested for them is singularly inapposite). However, the 
work is careful, systematic, scholarly, and open to little criticism as a cata- 
logue. 

As an excavation report it is less satisfactory. For the most part this is not 
the fault of the author, who did not participate in the excavation and had to 
use such records as existed. It seems to be implied, however (p. 56), that in 
some cases she did not publish the distance below the surface at which the 
figurine was discovered, even when this information was available. If so, the 
omission is regrettable. In general, the level of habitation to which an ob- 
ject belongs is a matter of inference, not an objective fact, and excavators 
are no more infallible than other people; besides, each level has a considerable 
depth, and the vertical position of an object within that depth may be sig- 
nificant. The reader of a scholarly publication expects a statement of fact, 
as precise as practicable, in regard to the vertical, as well as horizontal, posi- 
tion of an object. The best way to state this position is often a difficult prob- 
lem; but, if it is stated at all in the excavation records, it should not be 
omitted from the publication. It is very likely that better records were kept 
of the later campaigns at Seleucia than of the earlier ones, and it ight have 
been worth while to indicate when, as well as where, the figurines were found. 


d 
F. P. JoHNson 


University of Chicago 
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Darcues, Davip. The King James Version of the English Bible. Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1941. Pp. vii+228. $2.50. 


In this volume a member of the faculty of the Department of English, the 
University of Chicago, makes a new approach to the study of the background 
of the translation of the English Bible. He points out that behind the various 
English translations between the time of Wyclif and 1611 there were two 
forces at work: the ‘‘back to the Bible’? movement of the reformers and the 
“disinterested scholarship that was a feature of the Renaissance.”’ The first of 
these is traced briefly in the well-documented first chapter in which the author 
takes the reader behind the Authorized Version and, by means of the primary 
sources, reconstructs the fascinating story of the development of the various 
English translations from Tyndale to the Royal Version. 

Chapter ii traces the development of Greek and Hebraic studies in Europe 
during the Renaissance. It is pointed out that, while Italian humanism did 
not concern itself with the study of the Bible, it was humanism, after it crossed 
the Alps, that became implicated in the Reformation. It was in northern 
Europe that the “New Learning,’ as the study of Greek and Hebrew was then 
called, became “an instrument in the hands of the reformers.”’ For it was the 
disinterested scholarship of the humanists that “had made possible for the 
dreams of early heretics to be realized to a degree that the original advocates 
of Bible translation had not contemplated.” Thus, “the rise of Greek studies 
had made possible for the original text of the New Testament to be examined, 
and even emended, before a translation was undertaken. . . . . Similarly, the 
new Hebrew scholarship laid open the Old Testament in the original, and for 
the first time Christian translators did not have to depend entirely on the 
Vulgate.”’ In tracing the development of Hebrew studies, Daiches records the 
great debt that the Christian scholars of this period owe to their Jewish 
teachers. Not only did Jerome, the first Christian Hebraist, learn Hebrew 
from the Jews and use their textual interpretation, but almost all subsequent 
Christian Hebraists down to the Royal translators of 1611 as well. In fact, “it 
was not until a long time after the Authorized Version was completed that 
Christian Hebrew scholarship began to make itself independent of Jewish in- 
fluence, so far as such independence was desirable or possible.” 

In chapters iii and iv the author deals with the scholarship of the transla- 
tors and traces the development of the trilingual movement which played such 
a vital role in the linguistic scholarship of this period by providing the neces- 
sary educational equipment and aids for the future translators of the Bible. 
He examines the state of Hebrew scholarship in England in the period when 
the various translations took place and concludes that it was “at best impres- 
sive, comprising a fairly complete knowledge of Hebrew vocabulary, a good 
knowledge of the general structure of the language from the point of view of 
grammar and syntax, and some acquaintance with other Semitic tongues— 
Aramaic, sometimes Syriac, rarely (before William Bedwell) Arabic. The 
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greatest weakness was consistently a certain confusion about the nature of the 
Hebrew verb forms... .and a lack of understanding of the flexibility of 
Hebrew idiom.”’ 

On the basis of a study of the collations of the text of various English 
versions and the aids they used, the author comes to the following conclusion 
regarding the King James Versions: 

As a translation of the massoretic text of the O.T. as available to the translators 
in the rabbinical Bibles and the polyglots, A.V. is, on the whole, as accurate a 
rendering as the combined Christian scholarship of Europe would at that time be 
able to produce. Further, it is a translation, which, largely on account of its use of 
Kimchi, and more fundamentally because of the Jewish sources of so much Hebrew 
scholarship in Europe from Reuchlin to the beginning of the seventeenth century, 
preserves a surprising number of traditional Jewish renderings. 


Daiches is to be congratulated on a fine piece of scholarly work. His tracing 
and evaluation of Christian Hebrew scholarship in England is very interest- 
ing, but it is not, in the reviewer’s opinion, inclusive enough. The desire to 
learn and master the two biblical languages, Greek and Hebrew, in the Refor- 
mation period was a characteristic not only of scholars but also of lay people 
in general. This is seen in the fact that Hebrew was taught in English public 
schools as a part of the regular curriculum as early as 1541. According to 
Anthony Wood (Athenae Oxonienses [1721], I, 60), John Shepreve had ex- 
pounded the Book of Genesis in Hebrew language in the public schools about 
1541. Moreover, Wood further reports that among the laymen there were 
found individuals who were considered “eminent Hebritian.”” Even women 
took delight in parading their knowledge of Hebrew—so much so that Brian 
Walton, a contemporary of the Royal translators, was moved to exclaim, “I 
have known some citizens, yea women in London, who, having learned to read 
Hebrew, were so conceited of themselves, that they despised the ablest divines 
about the city, and have doubted of the salvation of all persons that could not 
read Hebrew” (H. J. Todd, Memoirs of Walton, II, 31). However, on the 
whole, Daiches’ volume is scholarly, well written, and should be of great inter- 
est to every lover of the Authorized Version. 


Josepx L. MIHELIc 
University of Chicago 





EpsMAN, Cart-Martin. Le Baptéme de feu. (“Acta Seminarii Neo-Testa- 
mentici Upsaliensis edenda curevit A. Fridrichsen,” Vol. IX.) Leipzig 
and Uppsala, 1940. Pp. 237. 


The author’s purpose in this volume is to explain the role of fire and its sig- 
nificance in rites of initiation in the first century A.D. as it appears in Christian 
sources of a popular character. The material is organized around the idea of 
baptism “by fire” (Matt. 3:11), and the treatment is divided into two sections 
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dealing with this phenomenon as it appears in eschatology and the cult, re- 
spectively. After surveying the eschatological sources and noting the various 
thoughts therein regarding the nature and function of the divine fire, Edsman 
proceeds to present material illustrating in his opinion the expression of these 
ideas in cult practices and doctrines. 

The eschatological survey draws its igneous data from many sources, from 
which emerges a highly composite and paradoxical picture. To summarize in 
the approximate words of the author: the fire is present or future, spiritual or 
real, punitive or purificatory, affecting certain individuals or the whole world, 
depending in great part apparently upon the exegetical system and polemical 
interest of the particular writer. The specifically Christian eschatological 
schema favored the idea of a real fire, punishing and purifying. When im- 
mortality of the soul appears, and ascension through the spheres, the fire loses 
its “Gehenna” character; in its place we find the river of fire, the wall of fire, 
and the flaming sword, which surround and protect the celestial city, prevent- 
ing the unworthy from entering, or purifying them. But in general Christian 
thought it was the same fire which flowed before the throne of God and in 
Gehenna. 

In his consideration of the relationship between cult and eschatology, Eds- 
man feels justified, because of the close connection which he finds here, in the 
use of eschatological terms of phenomena not purely final. Baptism by fire 
becomes a rite of initiation for participation in the celestial mysteries just as 
water baptism was relative to the terrestrial mysteries. The fire is thought of 
as purifying and vivifying, and the ideas contained in the eschatological 
sources occur in connection therewith, though necessarily in a symbolical 
manner. The author sums up this material as follows: ‘The cross or the 
column of light permits the ascension of the soul by baptism and represents 
also the jet of celestial fire which in striking the water produces the pearl- 

The perfect man is born in the baptism of fire.” This is appre- 
hended by the “seeing eye.”’ 

One’s initial reaction to the accumulation of testimonia in the volume under 
review may be one of wonder at the perspicacity of the “seeing eye’’ of the 
ancient Christian East; but in toto it gives us an interesting demonstration of 
the important place which baptism by fire seems to have had in the thought of 
the Eastern churches, or of certain sections of these churches. For the attempt 
to interrelate divergent ideas and to condense them into evidence for a genera! 
cult practice or doctrine does not always seem convincing. It would be less so 
were not the data adduced somewhat eclectic in nature, for Edsman does not 
propose to limit himself to the East, although he largely does so. In the Epistle 
of Barnabas, for example, in the peroration of chapters 11 and 12 on the cross 
and baptism prefigured in the Old Testament, there is no allusion to fiery 
columns or heavenly ladders. Nor does Irenaeus (Against Heresies xxi) allude 
to Jacob’s ladder in a section dealing exclusively with Jacob as a prototype of 
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Christ. On the other hand, many of the sources used are too late to prove 
anything about the first century. And where is the line of demarcation be- 
tween popular and nonpopular to be placed? If Origen is cited at length, why 
omit an interesting statement like the following from Clement: “On being 
baptized we are illuminated ; being illuminated we are made sons of God; being 
made sons of God we are perfected; being perfected we become immortal” 
(Instructor i. 6. 26)? 

In accordance with his stated purpose the author cites only a few instances 
(except by way of reference in footnotes) of the operation of non-Christian— 
Jewish influences in the speculative and homiletical expansions of the biblical 
passages involved. More such material would have been welcome as possible 
explanation of the divergence from what was, no doubt, as far as Matt. 3:11 
is concerned, simply the interpretation of the fire as a symbol of that judg- 
ment with which John the Baptist associates the advent of Christ and the 
outpouring of the Spirit. 

The manifold ramifications of this subject preclude its complete treatment 
in detaii within the scope of a single volume, but the one at hand is replete with 
valuable references in the expansive footnotes and appended bibliography for 
those desiring to pursue the subject further. All in all, within the limits self- 
imposed by the author, illumination of his theme is fully commensurate with 
the extensive amount of heat generated. 

ALLEN WIKGREN 
University of Chicago 





CONSERVATION OF SCHOLARLY JOURNALS 


The American Library Association created this last year the Committee on 
Aid to Libraries in War Areas, headed by John R. Russell, the librarian of the Uni- 
versity of Rochester. The Committee is faced with numerous serious problems 
and hopes that American scholars and scientists will be of considerable aid in the 
solution of one of these problems. 

One of the most difficult tasks in library reconstruction after World War I 
was that of completing foreign institutional sets of American scholarly, scientific, 
and technical periodicals. The attempt to avoid a duplication of that situation is 
now the concern of the Committee. 

Many sets of journals will be broken by the financial inability of the institu- 
tions to renew subscriptions. As far as possible they will be completed from a 
stock of periodicals being purchased by the Committee. Many more will have 
been broken through mail difficulties and loss of shipments, while still other sets 
will have disappeared in the destruction of libraries. The size of the eventual de- 
mand is impossible to estimate, but requests received by the Committee already 
give evidence that it will be enormous. 

Witn an imminent paper shortage attempts are being made to collect old peri- 
odicals for pulp. Fearing this possible reduction in the already limited supply of 
scholarly and scientific journals, the Committee hopes to enlist the co-operation 


of subscribers to scientific journals in preventing the sacrifice of this type of mate- 
rial to the pulp demand. It is scarcely necessary to mention the appreciation of 
foreign institutions and scholars for this activity. 

Questions concerning the project or concerning the value of particular periodi- 
cals to the project should be directed to Wayne M. Hartwell, Executive Assistant 
to the Committee on Aid to Libraries in War Areas, Rush Rhees Library, Uni- 
versity of Rochester, Rochester, New York. 





